











HE New Year rings in upon the splendid army 

encamped in our hospitals which are supplied 

and equipped with the Flowers and Fruits of 
American Science and medical knowledge. 

The great and tender heart of a free people finds 
expression for the functioning of its noblest ideals 
which spring from God and are directed by His divine 
intelligence and mercy. 

Engaged as this glorious Army is all the time 
in the prevention and fighting disease which makes 
for increased happiness and better health to the nation. 
We can look forward with confidence and security 
to the future. 

“The fellowship of love and service, of mutual aid 
and sympathy,” makes possible 

“A Happy and Prosperous New Year to ALL.” 


EDWARD SWALLOW. 


JANUARY, 1924 | 
Now Located at 138 No. La Salle St., Chicago 

















Success most times 
means rendering service 


to a Necessity. 











For Medical Protective Service 
Havea 


Medical Protective Contract 





The Medical Protective Company 
of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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re DaG Sutures May Prove Compatible 


| with the tissues, the strips of intestinal fibrosa, 
before being twisted into strings, are treated 

| aprocess of ether distillation for ‘removal of 

| the irritant _ fats. 


The method of extractin ing dhe harmful fats 
was developed by t research staff. 

It is gt one of ee B sony improvements 
wrought by this uae to the end that 
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The Oat 


Holds supreme place 


Professor H. C. Sherman rates the oat at 2465 in his “Com. 
posite Valuation of Typical Foods.” 


This scoring is based on calories, protein, phosphorus, cal- 
cium and iron. 


It is the highest rating given to any grain food quoted. 





Quaker Oats are flaked from just the choicest grains. A 
bushel of fine oats yields but ten pounds of these extra-flavory 
flakes. It is that flavor which gives the oat dish its delights, 
and one should always get it. 


Quaker Oats 


Just the cream of the oats 




















A typical Hospital installation of 
“MATEER” Laundry Machinery 


Write for Catalog 


F. W. MATEER & CO. 


Established 1893 
226-232 WEST ONTARIO ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Noiseless in Operation 


That’s an important point for Hospitals to consider in choosing a dish- 
washing machine and the 


FEARLESS, 


on account of its simplicity in construction is practically NOISELESS, and 
motor is only one-eighth gp power. 

In fact, the FEARLESS guarantees a greater reduction in the costs of 
dishwashing than any other machine made can. WHY? Because the 
principle invclved requires very little power and the slow speed of the 
machine is such that the wear is NIL. 

Write for catalog and you'll find out how the FEARLESS “Saves and 
Serves” Hospitals everywhere—accomplishing the most work at the least 
expense. me. 
Fearless Dishwasher Co., Inc. 

“Pioneers in the Business” 
175-179 M Colvin Street Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Branches at New York and San Francisco 
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MASSILLON C1 


v RUBBER GLOVES 





Are Used for Five Reasons: Tole 
1. They fit like silk. 
2. They combine strength with lightness of touch. DeV 
3. They stand frequent sterilizations without de- 
terioration. Fart 
4. They wear best—last longest. 
5. They do not tear easily. 
Loui 
These points have all been proven to the satisfaction of 
thousands of surgeons and hospital buyers. 
Feat 
Order Massillon Gloves through your supply house—write to us direct 
for samples and the name of your nearest dealer. ‘ 
Acn 
THE MASSILLON RUBBER CO. H. 
Massillon, Ohio - 
ic 
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“Formulas for Infant Feeding” 
New Edition 


A thoroughly revised edition of our book, bound in 
leather, is nowready, and a copy will bemailedto physicians 
upon request. 

To give some idea of the magnitude of this new work 
and how well it keeps step with the progress in infant 
feeding, we display below two pages of this 80-page book. 
Itwill benoted that the formula adjusted to age and weight, 
together with simple instructions for progressive changes, 
is given on the left-hand page, and on the right practically 
every detail relative to the balance of nutrition is stated. 
This plan is followed throughout the book, thus giving 
information of daily usefulness not accessible in any other 
work of this nature. 
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FEE TEE Tone = 
Whole Milk Formulas ; ee of the Foregoing mw" | Ea 
For Infants about Three Months =f = Proteins........, milk l et 2.12 18 
Old cerea ° 
‘ — 72 ™ 
(Average weight 1234 pounds) re a . malin 2404 ‘ 
: GUNN Ach eeuvadsscunscescnet as ; 
Mellin’s Food 6 level tablespoonfals MNES 5 oak caaxacensseeesyeees =m 
Whole Milk 16 flaidounces 100.00 
Water " 16 fluidounces S Weight in Grams of noes Elements in 
, the Foregoing Mixture 
(This amount is sufficient for 24 hours.) Sere 18.10Grams 
Proteins...... 21.28 “ 
Carbohydrates 55.39 a 
Give the baby 414 ounces every ioe ints 
A 4 A total of 99.94 grams of well-balanced 
3 hours; 7 feedings in the 24 hours. Babee . 
Increase the quantity of milk : 
one ounce every sixth day until Caletias Contibuted by tod Eiemants 
the amount of milk is 21 ounces, ; Fa ries mee res 
and decrease the quantity of water aa cen Smears 
one ounce every fifteenth day Carbohydrates 227 
until the amount of water is 14: Tota! Calories in mixture = 482 
ounces; then prepare the modifica- — per none = b. mn 
tion according to the formula for ‘<E a SCANS = 
* a y-weight = . 
an infant four months old. ; : Th sh TI EE 
Details relative to the nutritive iE oliaaxtce pk gecesi in 1.63 prt 
value of the above modification of whole milk to each pound of body- 
will be found on the opposite page. = weight. 
12 3 : re) 











Special formulas calculated to meet conditions other 
than normal, with suggestions fortheirpracticalapplication, 
broaden the scope of the work, which in its entirety marks a 
distinct advance toward a better understanding of infants’ 


nutrition. 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St., Boston, Mass, 
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Consider the 
Post -Operative Value of 


Stanolind Liquid 
Paraffin 


URROWS, in the New York Medical 
B Record, emphasizes the post-operative, intra- 

abdominal use of medicinal mineral white oil, 
especially when such oil is of high viscosity. 





He says that this oil introduced into the abdominal 
cavity ‘‘prevents recurrence of adhesions, lubricates 
the intestinal cords, straightens out angulations and 
kinks, floats the gas-filled loops of gut out of the 
pelvic cavity, exerts an intra-abdominal pressure 
upon the viscera, and is followed by a return of 
normal peristalsis.’’ 


Many physicians have hitherto avoided the use of 
mineral oils of domestic origin. Such physicians 
will find that Stanolind Liquid Paraffin, (Heavy) is 
of ideal viscosity and efficient action. 





It is a rich, heavy-bodied mineral white oil un- 
excelled for post-operative use; for treatment of all 
cases of chronic intestinal stasis, and for all other 
purposes where such an agent is indicated. On 
account of its slow flowing quality, it produces 
that steadiness of lubrication which is physiologi- 
cally desirable. 


Stanolind Liquid Paraffin 


(Heavy) TASTELESS—ODORLESS—COLORLESS 


Produced by 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
3182A 
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> <q Licensed by The Chemical 
\S 
‘f 


The first Arsphenamines made in the United 
States were produced by The Dermatological Re- 
search Laboratories, of Philadelphia. Equal to the 
best arsenical products ever imported, this early 
triumph of American chemistry has since been 
greatly enhanced by constant research and refine- 
ments in methods of manufacture. 


Judged from the standpoint of safety and thera- 
peutic efficiency, D. R. L. Arsphenamines are 
superior products. 


For “Safety First and Quality Always’ specify 
D. R. L. Arsphenamine, Neoarsphenamine and 


Sulpharsphenamine, when ordering of your dealer. 
Booklet on ‘‘The Treatment of Syphilis’? sent on request 


THE 
DERMATOLOGICAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


1720-1726 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 


Branch of 


THE ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


4753 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


New York Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto 
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THE PHYSIOTHERAPY CLINICHS, 


NECESSITY OF THE MODERN HOSPITAL 
Extracts from paper by Richard Kovacs, M. D. 


O SURGEON or medical man who 
has worked in connection with a 
well conducted physiotherapy department 
would care to be without equipment of 
this character. 


The main argument in 
favor of physiotherapy is its 
efficiency and adaptability. 


Surgery and physiotherapy ae 
combined shorten the period 
of disability in almost every 
case. Many who might have 
been permanently disabled 
have been returned to produc- 
tive work. 


Five million accidents are 
reported annually in the 
United States, of which one 
million are disabled perma- 
nently. The application of 
physiotherapy would greatly 
reduce this number. 


Modern physiotherapy is ; 
not a specific for any one type mad 
of disease or surgical condi- hg 
tion, but it is capable of afford- the | 
ing the means for benefiting and 
a wide range of conditions. sous 

STYLE “‘F-0" SENIOR CABINET us, a 

The New Fischer Development|} \" 

MEDICAL DIATHERMY—SURGICAL DIATHERMY By 

ELECTRO-COADULATION—AUTO-CONDENSA- ice t 

TION—CAUTERY enga 

Better—More Adaptable—More Efficient—More Service- pital 

able—Greater Utility—Greater Regulation of Both Volt- the | 

5 age and Frequencies. chiel 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY way 

derli 

H. G. FISCHER & CO., Inc., 2337 Wabansia Ave., Chica 1 

Gentlemen —I would like to receive your complete brochure on the Senior alle 
Style ““F-O” Office Cabinet. 

have 

look 

and 

sufte 
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The Round Table Magazine of the Hospital Field 


100% Cireulation 


Devoted to All Departments of Hospital Buying 


THE HOSPITAL BUYER CO., Inc. 
Wexvon C. Dietricn, Publisher 


138 North La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Volume IT 


JANUARY, 1924 








Time and the Times 


“Rich gift of God! A year of time”—Whittier 
By EDWARD SWALLOW 


HEN these words are 

seen by the numerous: 

readers of THe Hospi- 

: TAL Buyer, which has 

made tor itself a prominent place 

inour American hospitals during 

the past year, 1923 will have past 

and become a part of those un- 

countable ages which lie behind 

us, and the New Year will be al- 

ready started upon its way into 
the infinite future. 

By the nature of the great serv- 
ice to humanity rendered by all 
engaged in the work of our hos- 
pitals every single person, from 
the lowliest on the pay-roll to the 
chief, the superintendent, all the 
way up from the office boys, or- 
derlies, nurses, pharmacists, doc- 
tors, clerical help, ambulance 
drivers, dietitians, cooks, in fact 
all employed in these institutions, 
have the moral satisfaction of 
looking back upon a year well 
and nobly spent in relieving the 
sufferings of humanity. 


The hundreds of thousands ot 
men and women devoting their 
attention and abilities to the cause 
of suffering humanity here in 
America present a living proof 
that the divine spirit is manifest- 
ing itself to a remarkable degree 
in our great and progressive 
country. With the wonderful op- 
portunities now afforded by every 
kind of industry, it really is re- 
markable that we have a large 
and ever-increasing army of 
noble-minded men and women 
who feel the spiritual inspiration 
to waive aside the allurement oi 
mere money-making to render 
service of the highest kind to 
their sick brothers and _ sisters 
who need their tender care and 
medical skill. In this connec- 
tion we must never forget the 
true spirit of brotherhood that 
permeates all our people who 
make these helpful institutions 
possible, which in itself shows 
that we are indeed following in 
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the footsteps of the Great Physi- 
cian who gave the all-healing 
message affecting our moral and 
physical ills of “Love ye one an- 
other.” 

Look:ng backward through the 
past year, one and all can under- 
stand what Shakespeare had in 
mind regarding the passing of 
time, “Tomorrow, and tomor- 
row, and tomorrow,” and it af- 
fords a moral satisfaction whicli 
should kindle in the hearts of all 
hospital employes a _ renewed 
strength and inspiration leading 
to more effic:ency in their work, 
more tender thought and care to- 
wards those of their fellow-citi- 
zens who have the misfortune 
to need their services, that each 
moment of the past year has been 
fruitful in bringing relief from 
pain and caring for the helpless 
and sick to the hundreds of thou- 


sands of our people suffering 
from disease. 
There is no such thing as 


“marking time” in hospital work. 
Action, and action of the high- 


est intelligence, is demanded 
every minute of the day and 
night. The sick and suffering 


have to be attended to and taken 
care of all the time and every 
time, one and all alike. The busi- 
ness that hospitals are engaged 
in is the business of preserving 
life and protecting the health of 
the people and the physical wel- 
fare of the patient is the first 
consideration, and this calls forth 
the best human attributes of both 
man and woman, not sporadic- 
ally, but all the time and conse- 
quently some of the finest Chris- 
tian characters are constantly 
formed and moulded among all 
classes of hospital workers who 
add to the spiritual uplift of the 
whole nation. It is safe to assert 
that the thousands of unassuming 
and voluntary little acts of 
thoughtful kindness on the part 
of our hospitals by the em- 


ploves and all workers in these 


January, 19, 
ie 


magnificent institutions towards 
the sick patients entrusted to 
their care, entirely independent 
of the skillful medical attention 
and the intelligent and tende 
care of the nurses, add very cop. 
siderably to the popularity oj 
these institutions and produc. 
far-reaching moral results to the 
public. The wonderful evolution 
of human thought, intelligence 
and moral virtues which hay 
raised man immeasurably aboy 
all creatures of the earth is yery 
apparent in the every-day life of 
every hospital in our  glorioy 
land of liberty and progress, Al 
engaged in this work of healing 
of the sick and fighting diseas 
can surely look back toa yea 
well spent, a year devoted t 
ministering to the sufferings of 
their fellow-being, and feel they 
have deserved the blessings 
the poor, which are beyond al 
riches and renown in the eyes o 
Him who looks down upon thes 
workers in His service and con- 
mends them for striving to one 
day hear His greeting of “Well 
done, my true and faithful sery- 
ants.” 


Medicine has made such rapid 
progress during the past decade 
that it may now for the first time 
be considered a definite science, 
also, co-existent with this te 
markable advance, this Golder 
Age of American scientific ¢: 
forts in all directions, everything 
connected with hospitals has de 
veloped rapidly. Our America 
modern hospitals are being cor 
structed along the lines of th 
greatest structural efficiency it 
every respect known to men wh 
have made exhaustive speci 
studies on the subject, and th 
builders of the new institution 
going up on all sides have recog 
nized the necessity of conformin 
with the requirements and stant 
ards of these modern times. Oli 
hospital buildings are either. being 
replaced by modern structures! 
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ju, 1k 
in process of being remodeled in 
yp-to-date styles, and this ap- 
jlies to apparatus and equipment 
wed in the many different de- 
sartments in these institutions. 

This is as it should be, as we 
have not reached perfection by 
ay means; therefore, anything 
which will make for progress 
should be appreciated, used and 
encouraged. This little Hosprrar 
Buyer, for instance, on looking 
itover from cover to cover, you 
can see there is an earnest desire 
to help along constructive and 
educational lines. Any hospital 
worker reading the numerous ar- 
tiles upon every important de- 
partment of the modern hospital 
will find himself wiser and bet- 
ter equipped in understanding 
what eficiency means, combined, 
of course, with economy. We 
cannot afford to stand still and 
mark time in business methods 
and dealings any more than we 
can still rely upon ancient medi- 
cines and treatments in the cure 
and prevention of disease, and the 
only way the average man or 
woman can keep up with the 
times is to read literature and 
books upon those subjects which 
we are interested in appertain- 
ing to our work and its conduct. 








Tae HosriraL Buyer has much 
of real value in every issue and 
seeing that its activities are con- 
fined purely to the hospitals of 
America and the advertisers are 
hospital experts and manufactur- 
ers of the highest quality oi 
medicines, all American, THE 
HospiraL Buyer should be en- 
couraged in every way and used 
as a friend to ask for assistance 
in the solving of problems pecu- 
liar to our institutions and any 
information for the betterment 
or improvement in the numerous 
details of hospital work. 


This little Hosprrat Buyer 


should certainly be in the hands 
every month of quite a number 
of hospital workers, 


from the 


cook to the superintendent, and 
seeing how rapidly it has estab- 
lished itself in the respect and 
regard of all our hospitals, it is 
to be hoped that thousands vo: 
those interested in our work wil! 
make sure of getting a copy for 
themselves by sending in thei 
dollar, which will insure them 
receiving this interesting hospital 
paper every month during this 
year. 

While it is impossible for one 
to learn all that science can 
teach us, we can at least make 
ourselves masters of our own 
particular calling, whatever it 
may be, so that progress is made, 
and Tue Hospitat Buyer will help 
along such broadly constructive 
lines as to cover nearly the whole 
field of hospital work and en- 
deavor; it is not only worth sub- 
scribing for but worth reading 
and applying the varied knowl- 
edge contained in each number. 

As a member of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association the 
writer (a veteran hospital phar- 
macist himself) extends to his 
brethren in the calling (and this 
of course includes the hundreds 
‘of lady pharmacists engaged in 
our hospitals) his sincere wishes 
for a Happy and Prosperous 
New Year. And as one of the 
special sections is devoted to hos- 
pital pharmacists, he earnestly 
trusts that all hospital pharma- 
cists who read this who are not 
yet members of the Am. Ph. As. 
will get busy and send in for an 
application blank and join our 
ranks. Professional pharmacy is 
largely in the hands of the hos- 
pital pharmacists and its future 
will be largely what they make it, 
so we want all lovers of their pro- 
fession to join us and help make 
that future one of glorious 
achievement and honorable at- 
tainments for the betterment of 
themselves, their profession and 
all concerned. 
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DESTRUCTION OF VERMIN 





The Illinois Medical Journal 
has summarized the ideal meth- 
ods recommended by the United 
States Public Health Service for 
the destruction of rats and other 
vermin. 

Barium carbonate is the most 
efficient rat poison, and one of 
the few which rats are unable 
to detect. Three grains are suffi- 
cient to kill a rat, while it takes 
15 to kill a cat, 20 to kill a 
chicken and more than 140 to 
kill a dog. Three or more kinds 
of bait should be used, one a meat 
or animal substance, one a fresh 
fruit or vegetable food, and one 
miscellaneous, such as milk or 
cheese, peanut butter, bread, cake 
or cereal. The barium carbonate 
should be mixed thoroughly with 
the bait in about the proportion 
of one in four parts, or in the 
case of substances which cannot 
be mixed with it, they should be 
cut into small pieces and 
covered with the poison which is 
then worked in with a knife. 

The three baits, in small por- 
tions, should be placed freely 
about the premises alternating 
in the order named, and at dis- 
tances of ten or fifteen feet. 
Fresh bait should be used each 
night. Fowls, cats, dogs, etc., 
should be kept away from the 
bait. The antidote for this 
poison is an emetic followed by 
Rochelle or Epsom salts. 

Roaches may be gotten rid 
of by dusting into all crevices 
equal parts of sodium fluoride 
and plaster of paris. Sodium 
fluoride is poisonous to man and 
should be kept away from all 
food. Powdered borax or borax 
mixed with naphthaline flakes is 
considered to be effective. The 
process should be repeated at 
intervals in order to destroy the 
young as they hatch from the 
eggs. The surest way is to 
fumigate the premises after seal- 


J 
Janney, 


ing the doors and windows with 
gummed paper, using at least 5 
pounds of sulphur to every 1,0 
feet of cubic space. 

Fumigation with sulphur js also 
the best means of getting rid of 
fleas and bedbugs. 





PURE ANESTHETICS, 





To the alert anesthetist, duties 
and privileges loom large, but the 
most pressing immediate prob. 
lem, is that of securing pure 
anesthetics, as recent tests have 
shown a large percentage of jm. 
purities in those most commonly 
used,—namely ether and nitroys 
oxide. The time has come when 
we must insist on standardiza- 
tion of these products. Why 
should an anesthetist sacrifice his 
reputation and possibly the life 
of a patient so that a few more 


‘dollars may accrue to a grasping 


manufacturer through the curtail- 
ing of proper purification meth- 
ods at the plant? Within the 


year tests now available will be. 


within the reach of all and then 
woe to the firms which intrust 
their retorts to ignorant or con- 
scienceless mechanics, as is now 
all too frequently the case. Its 
traficking in death, and_ the 
anesthesia organizations cannot 
be too rigid in their exactions. 
Hospitals and individuals should 
patronize at any cost only such 
firms as are known to manufac. 
ture absolutely pure anesthetics. 
Meanwhile, the price war among 
the gas firms waxeth merry here- 
abouts and prophetically calls to 
mind Howard Pyle’s story of the 
fatal fight of the Three Giants, 
in which each Giant killed the 
other two, leaving the brave 
Soldier to the undisputed con- 
quest of the Princess. We are 
not adverse to a fight, the harder 
the blows the better, only let it 
be a fair fight and no foul blows. 
—Anesthesia and Analgesia. 
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Principles of Institutional Buying 


Suggestions for a Standard Practice of Purchasing 


By P. F. JEROME 










— QHE steady advance in 
i ped the art of buying has 
lies been one of the deter- 
Pa WEN mining factors in de- 
veloping scientific salesmanship. 
It is no longer easy for a sales- 
man to walk into a purchasing 
agent’s office and carry away an 
order on the strength of a few 
persuasive arguments and a 
statement regarding his goods. 
Today the purchasing agent fre- 
quently knows more about the 
material desired than the sales- 
man. He is better posted as to 
its suitability for his particular 
requirements. He has the inspec- 
tion report, the physical test, and 
the experience of other purchas- 
ing agents to guide him. He has 
arecord of the past performances 
of the material in question, the 
quantity consumed, and on this 
record can determine his prob- 
able future needs, and through 
trade journals and other sources 
is acquainted with the available 
supply in the market. 

With equipment like this, pur- 
chasing power is at a maximum 
while salesmanship is at a mini- 
mum. Under these conditions the 
advantage is with the buyer. The 
best results are then obtained in 
the matters of price, quality, 
terms and delivery. To put this 
into practical effect, it is therefore 
necessary to apply systematically, 
the information available in the 
purchasing office. 

Too often the question of price 
is made the determining factor 
in making a purchase without 
due consideration being given to 
other phases of the transaction. 
Price and quality must always be 
considered together. One some- 
times bears inverse relation to 
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the other. High cost was for- 
merly considered an indication of 
high quality. For a special and 
particular need, the highest quali- 
ty may be the cheapest. On the 
other hand, the material which is 
graded higher than the specifica- 
tion, might not be equally service- 
able for the particular purpose, 
and therefore be the most expen- 
sive. The exact measure of 
utility, which is therefore its 
value, is now determined on a 
more scientific basis than in the 
past. 

The prime essential of every 
purchase is to make sure, that we 
have the lowest possible price 
for that material which answers 
most fully to all the requirements. 

Co-operation of all departments 
in the use of the purchasing office 
brings about the following fea- 
tures which are essential to suc- 
cessful operation of any enter- 
prise: 

a. The buying is regulated and 
not promiscuous. 

b. The lowest prices are paid 
for the quality purchased. 

c. The highest quality is se- 
cured for the prices paid. 

d. The quantities needed are 
ordered, and not in excess or 
short of requirements. 

e. The articles purchased are 
those actually delivered, and in- 
spection discovers any substi- 
tutes. 

f. The deliveries are followed 
up and made in accordance with 
needs. 

g. The exact quantities 
dered are delivered. 

h. The invoices are properly 
checked and promptly approved 

(Continued on page 74) 
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THE CHIEF ESSENTIALS 
By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


Patience and Wisdom—real “heavenly twins”! 
These once enthroned, Prosperity begins. 

Patience to let the Little grow to Much; 
Resisting every tendency to touch 

With wasteful hands the Little, or to say: 
“Twill not be Much for many a weary day!” 

Patience to save; and then, with canny brains, 
To safeguard well the total of your gains! 


Patience to plod; to build upon the plan 
Found profitable since time first began, 
Repeating to one’s self in cheerful tone: 
“The water’s constant drop wears out the stone.” 
Then comes the need for Wisdom that’s supplied 
By those whose countless patrons satisfied 
Proclaim full competent to place your hoard 
Where most with greatest safety ’twill afford. 


Were all the men and women of the earth 
To use these useful qualities, from birth; 
Were wise enough for Patience, and possessed 
Of Wisdom to pursue their ways with zest— 
Were wisely patient and with patience wise, 
There’d be far less of grief below the skies. 
Each human holds the germs of true success; 
For failures, blame impatient carelessness. 


America Today—Fort Dearborn Magazine. 
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RADIO APPLAUSE 


It is astonishing the amazing 
increase in “Radio-Bugs.” The 
radio craze has become a part of 
our National Life. As the teck- 
nique of broadcasting is improved 
and our receiving apparatus be- 
comes more simple and dependa- 
ble it appears that the radio is 
here to stay. The wonderful pro- 
grams offered by our most prom- 
inent broadcasting stations, the 
Educational Talks and News 
Features make radio a worth 
while hobby at the present time. 
Its value for institutional and 
hospital use is a thing to be sc- 
riously considered by every hus- 
pital superintendent. 

One angle of the radio prog- 
ress is Of great interest to the 
reader. It is the remarkable re- 
sponse which comes from the re- 
ceiving public in appreciation of 
good broadcasting programs. The 
amount of mail and telegraphic 
communications which comes to 
various Stations, Speakers and 
Entertainers, is simply enor- 
mous. The long distance tele- 
phone calls which follow a popu- 
lar program are the very best in- 
dication of the popular apprecia- 
tion of the efforts of the broad- 
caster. 

These programs are furnished 
to the “listeners in” gratuitously. 
There is no measured toll as with 
telephone, telegraph or other 
public utilities. There are no new 
records to buy; a different pro- 
gram on any one of a score of 
stations may be received with 
perfect satisfaction by a good set. 

However this will only last 
as long as the public continues to 
evidence its appreciation. The 
people who are putting time, 
money and effort into radio 
broadcasting can not be expected 
to continue unless there is a 
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Important 
Announcement 


To Our Readers 


E ARE happy to an- 
W nounce to the readers 

of the Hospital Buyer 
that this publication has been 
purchased by Mr. Weldon C. 
Dietrich, who has been con- 
nected with the magazine 
since its inception. Mr. Die- 
trich has established a perma- 
nent office for the Hospital 
Buyer at 138 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, IIl., and is planning 
to give you each month an 
editorial program of practical 
material which you will want 
to preserve. The Service De- 
partment will also be enlarged 
and further announcement of 
this feature will be made next 
month. 


With your co-operation we 
shall strive to make this maga- 
zine worthy of your hearty 
support. 


Sincerely, 
THE HOSPITAL BUYER CO., Inc. 


WELDON C. DIETRICH 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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“come-back” on the part of the 
recipients of these free programs. 

Permit us, if you will, to apply 
this same principle to our own 
case. 

The Hospital Buyer is sent you 
gratuitously. You are enjoying 
and profiting by its regular 
monthly visits, at least we are 
told so, by many institutions. This 
is what encourages us to continue 
and to work harder to make this 
publication more interesting. If 
you are reading the Hospital 
Buyer, and enjoy it, don’t you 
think it would be a good idea to 
write us to say so? Let us have 
your Requests, your Sugges- 
tions, and your Contributions. In. 
this way we shall be inspired to 
go forward and make the Hos- 
pital Buyer your best friend. 





WHAT WILL 1924 BRING 
FORTH? 





An economic law applying to 
both institutions and individuals 
is that they shall either progress 
or retrograde; they cannot stand 
still. Unless we make some 
progress each year profiting by 
our failures, our mistakes and 
our experiences we must be 
forced to the conclusion that we 
are going back. At this time of 
the year it is profitable to take 
inventories not only of mer- 
chandise and equipment on hand, 
but our record and achievements 
for the year. 


This is an excellent time to 
plan for the New Year. With: 
some definite goal in mind we 
shall make greater progress than 
if we drift aimlessly without a 
set purpose. 

Applying this philosophy to 
ourselves we are glad to say that 
The Hospital Buyer has pro- 
gressed during the past year. We 
are told by a great many Super- 
intendents and Buying Execu- 
tives that our little magazine is 


growing better with every issue 
We shall be glad to hear from 
you if you agree with this state. 
ment. We are also very happy 
to announce to our readers tha 
our plans for 1924 call eye, 
greater efforts to give an inter. 
esting, thoroughly practical, ang 
helpful magazine. 

The office of The Hospitai 
Buyer as announced elsewher 
have been moved to permanen 
quarters located at 138 N. |, 
Salle St., Chicago, III. 

Mr. Weldon C. Dietrich, for. 
merly advertising manager, has 
become the Publisher and will 
devote his entire time to the 
building up of a Service Depart. 
ment. This will mean much to 
hospitals and firms from which 
hospitals purchase their supplies 
and equipment. 

We are looking forward with 
eagerness to the task of building 
the Hospital Buyer into an in- 
dispensable factor in institutional 
work. We sincerely seek and s0- 
licit your co-operation. Lend us 
your help and we will give youa 
publication which will be increas- 
ingly helpful from month to 
month. Let us work together to 
this end in 1924. 





At the annual meeting of 
the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, held recently in Mil- 
waukee it was stated that the 
total expenditure annually for 
the maintenance of 6,000 hos- 
pitals is nearly $525,000,000. 
It was stated also that the 
sum of $350,000,000 would be 
spent during the next year for 
new buildings and equipment. 
The total value of hospital 
buildings and grounds in the 
United States is nearly $2,000,- 
000,000. 
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Mr. “Show-Me” and Mr. “Always- 
Did-It-That-Way” 


By A. V. FINGULIN in the Supply Buyer 


Je OU’VE met him, lots 
ay A of times, so have we. 
: § He’s the fellow who al- 
Sia ways says, “You have 
got to show me,” every time 
somebody attempts to tell him 
anything that might help him. 

If you say his competitors are 
handling better goods, he invari- 
ably replies. “You'll have to 
show me.” 

When a friend tells him he can 
do business without cutting 
prices, it’s “You'll have to show 
me.” If you say that he can get 
more business by advertising, 
again, “You'll have to show me.” 

But—he only says it. Suppose 
you do try to show him? He 
gets angry. He doesn’t mean 
that he wants people to show 
him. What he really should say 
is that nobody can ever show 
him anything. 

All that’s necessary is for him 
to look around and he can see 
the business getting away from 
him. In fact there are plenty of 
things for him to see if he would 
only be open-minded, but he 
doesn’t want to see—he doesn’t 
what to know. He is walking 
through life with “blinders” on. 

And you’ve met “Mr. Show- 
Me’s” first cousin, too. He’s the 
man who “always did it that 
way,”—the fellow who fights shy 
of new ways. With him no meth- 
od is reliable unless it’s old. 

It is perhaps natural for him to 
think that, but in doing so he 
fails to realize that as a matter 
of fact a method that has been re- 
liable for years, under modern 
conditions, may have ceased to 
be so. 

On every side we have new 
methods a plenty. Methods that 
are reliable even though they 








haven’t age to commend them. 
If methods have old age as their 
only test of value it is high time 
they were discarded. 

Even methods that have both 
reliability and old age should be 
discarded if better methods can 
be found to replace them. 

When you get right down to it, 
isn’t it true that you adhere to the 
old way not because it’s old but 
because you're really afraid of the 
new way? 

The man who lets that sort or 
fear sway his judgment will al- 
ways stay in a rut—and, as some- 
one has so aptly put it, the only 
difference between a rut and a 
grave is the width and the depth. 

It doesn’t make a particle of 
difference how satisfactory the 
old way may be; if there is a 
better way, don’t stop until you 
have made that your way. 

Remember, you can’t stand 
still, you must go either forward 
or backward. 





DETECTING METHYL IN 
ETHYL ALCOHOL 





The following method for de- 
tecting 3 per cent or more of 
methyl alcohol in 95 per cent 
ethyl alcohol is given by Meurice 
(Ann. chim. anal, through Journ. 
Soc. Chem. Ind.) 10 mils of the 
alcohol is mixed at 18° C. with 
10 mils of 22 per cent ammonium 
sulphate solution. If the alcohol 
is pure a separation of the liquids 
into two clear layers takes place 
within two minutes. If the alco- 
hol contains 3 per cent of methy! 
alcohol the lower layer becomes 
turbid at once and in the presence 
of 10 per cent of methyl alcohol 
a voluminous precipitate of am- 
monium sulphate is produced. 
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Germany R 


The Main Kitchen of a Modern German 
Hospital 


Cleanliness and proper light- 
ing of the kitchen in a large, 
modern hospital are of as much 
importance as in the laundry. As 
inthe operating room, all corners 
must be rounded to facilitate 
rapid cleaning. Walls should be 
tied as high as possible, and all 
unnecessary apparatus, garbage, 
dirty dishes, etc., must be pro- 
hibited—“streng verboten.” No 
matter how well furnished the 
kitchen may be, it will fail of its 
purpose if the supervision is bad 
or shiftless. Plenty of gutters 
should be provided for the off- 
flow from dish-water or mop- 
water. All openings in the floor 
should be covered with gratings 
to prevent stopping of the sewers 
and to facilitate cleaning. It is well 
to have the various departments 
of the kitchen separate from 
one another, that is, in properly 
divided rooms or compartments, 
freely communicating with one 
another. The largest room and 
the most help as well as material 
naturally will fall to the Soup 
Kitchen, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. One room 
alone contains more than 30 
steam kettles, each of 400 liter 
capacity. They can be used for 


steam cooking or as double-boil- 
ers. The regulation is simple. 


There are needed only a few 
easily mastered movements. The 
preparation of the vegetables, 
meats, etc., will be carried out in 
separate rooms equipped with 
elevators going to the kitchen. 
The use of all the apparatus for 
the Soup Kitchen is simplified if 
provision is made to have on 
hand the foods needed each day. 
During the World War, the large 
German hospitals learned that 
this was not such an easy matter. 
The Roast Kitchen, in which 
all meats are prepared, is not as 
large as the Soup Kitchen, but 
usually is under much better 
supervision and commands more 
help. As a rule, there are two 
chief cooks (women) who are the 
directors. One of these cooks 
has charge of all meat cooking 
and the other the preparation of 
the sauces. It is well to keep in 
mind that by supplying the same 
sort of roast for a certain sta- 
tion much dissatisfaction on the 
part of the patients may be 
headed off. These Roast Kitchens 
can well be: placed in the cellar 
to save room. That a kitchen 
housed in this fashion can be 
made to look attractive and give 
a good impression to the ob-: 
server, may be seen from the ac- 
companying illustration. 
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Soup Kitchen in a Modern Government Hospital; 
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The Diet Kitchen presents by 
far the most’ difficult problem. 
Here special diets are prepared 
for a relatively small number of 
patients. Naturally the super- 
ysion of the Diet Kitchen is a 
dificult one because science 
brings something new every day 
and often demands rapid and far- 
reaching changes in particular 
diets for certain diseases. How- 
ever, certain fundamental prin- 
ciples remain unchanged and are 
constant no matter how the diet 
may be changed. This is espe- 
cially true of carbohydrate and 
protein deficient diets. In spite 
of the fact that today the so- 
called vitamities apparently play 
a considerable part in the diet, 
proteids and carbo-hydrates are 
the two substances that are con- 
sidered most in the Diet Kitchen 
of a modern hospital. An expe- 
rienced dietitian is in charge of 
each one of these food compo- 
nents. Inasmuch as the sugar and 
salt content, the amount of ordi- 
nary condiments, vary consider- 
ably for the individual patient, 
care must be taken that all foods 
prepared in the Diet Kitchen 
should contain no condiments, or 
only infinitesimal amounts of salt 
and sugar. Furthermore, appro- 
priate cooking utensils must be 
at hand to cook vegetables in 
their own juices or to allow the 
water to drain off. This is of 
particular importance to mineral 
metabolism. Unfortunately, it is 
too often neglected. The prep- 
aration of all raw materials in 
the Diet Kitchen naturally must 
be done within the kitchen itself 
because of lack of room. It is 
impossible to erect partitions. 
There is some use, however, for 
partial partitions as shown in Fig. 
3. Along these ‘partitions may 
be carried the water piping; and 
tea:and coffee urns may be set 
up alongside them. The Diet 
Kitchen must be well equipped 
with warming ovens, fireless 


cookers and thermophores. It 
goes without saying that the 
principal preparations for food 
must be made in the main 
kitchen. The more special cook- 
ing, such as the addition of con- 
diments, extracts, sugar and salt 
had best be done in the Diet 
Kitchen at each station. Food 
can be transported in large quan- 
tities by means of small autos, 
which autos running between the 
kitchen and various corridors; 
these kitchen autos to be re- 
garded as small movable cooking 
chests or fireless cookers which 
keep food warm. It is well worth 
while to have a sufficient num- 
ber of small nickel-plated round 
electrical heat units, which can 
be attached easily anywhere in 
ward or private room, and used 
to heat soup or fluids in any con- 
tainer. The use of electrical cook- 
ing utensils is not to be recom- 
mended because they are not 
very practical and hard to clean. 

Every hospital should have a 
sufficiently large vegetable gar- 
den and fruit trees. Convales- 
cents and patients who are not 
very ill can do the work. In- 
cidentally, the hospital is in a 
measure independent of outside 
sources of supply, and the op- 
erating expense is lessened. The 
employees of the hospital live 
in cottages in the immediate 
vicinity of the institution. Each 
cottager has his own garden. 
This arrangement, as will be seen 
converts the institution and its 
surroundings into a_ sort of 
bungalow colony (Fig. 4). The 
power house and the water 
power complete the harmonious 
whole. Automobile ambulances 
have removed the need for build- 
ing hospitals within cities. Hos- 
pitals can be built to better ad- 
vantage where there is plenty of 
room and naturally this is only 
to be had outside of the city 
limits. Of course, the roads to 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Installing a Laundry 


By Hospital Buyer Special Correspondent 


9EARS ago most hos 
pitals in this city found 
it advantageous to have 
one of the efficient 
comme:cial laundries call for 
their laundry wash from day to 
day and return it from day to day. 
In those days it saved the hos- 
pital management a lot of trouble 
and expense and worry, and the 
plan worked out. satisfactorily 
enough, because the laundry con- 
cern charged a specially low rate. 

But time has changed that. 
Wonderful progress has been 
made in the laundry business. 
Clever, ingenious machines of 
every kind to take care of all 
kinds of laundry work have re- 
placed old, antiquated methods, 
replacing a good deal of hard- 
work, and saving time and money, 
besides arduous labor. Added to 
this is the fact that, like every- 
thing else, laundry labor, one of 
the worst paid before the war, 
has gone up and the price of ma- 
terials, including soap, has gone 
up. 

With these things in mind, a 
number of the most modern hos- 
pitals have abandoned the system 
of giving their laundry out in 
favor of conducting a laundry 
plant of their own. 

In installing a laundry plant in 
a hospital there are some very 
important things to be remem- 
bered and rules to be observed 
if efficiency is to result. In no 
department of the hospital is it 
so necessary to have proper 
equipments, thorough organiza- 
tion and standardized routine. 

Hygienic and laundry experts 
agree upon these conditions as 
being absolutely necessary to any 
hospital that would install its own 
laundry plant. The building 
should be detached from _ the 








main hospital. It is not always 
practical to carry out this plan, 
but it is at least dgsirable, if it 
can be done. 

The necessary features of an 
efiicient) laundry plant were 
pointed out in the course of an 
address last year before hospital 
superintendents by Dr. Harold 
Hersey, formerly superintendent 
of a large hospital of fine reputa 
tion. The building should be 
fireproofed with concrete, he 
said, with waterproofed floors, 
and be so placed as to allow the 
maximum of sunlight at all hours 
of the day. For this purpose-the 
factory type of construction with 
abundant windows is recom- 
mended. The rooms should be 
high studded, at least 15 feet in 
height, and if possible should be 
provided with a monitor type of 
roof or skylights. 

The general arrangement of the 
laundry should be such that 
everything works on system, 
from step to step, from one point 
to another, care being taken that 
at no point do these steps cross. 

It is desirable that there be 
ample receiving and _ sorting 
rooms, with particular care being 
devoted to the arrangement to 
keep goods brought in from an 
infectious or contagious patient 
so that they receive a sterilizing 
wash before they enter the laun- 
dry proper. The average steril- 
izing washer is so constructed 
that goods may be put in at one 
side, and when sterilization is 
completed at a pressure of 15 
pounds for 30 minutes, removed 
at the other side or the receiving 


room proper. 

Provision should be made for 
having all goods checked on en- 
tering the laundry at this point, 
the results compared with the 
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laundry slip and any discrepan- 
cies noted and reported. The 
goods after being classified 
should proceed through the va- 
rious steps, such as the washers, 
the extractors, driers and tum- 
blers, ironers and so forth. In 
the receiving room the incoming 
goods should be examined ana 
properly identified. 

It should not be overlooked 
when arranging the laundry that 
many cumbersome laundry trucks 
must pass and repass each other 
and that therefore ample space 
should be allowed for the work- 
ers and the necessary trucks and 
hampers. No plant can be effi- 
cient if too crowded. 

In deciding to install a laundry, 
whether large or small, as a 
méans of economy and conve- 
nience, the first thing to do is 
to consult the manager or en- 
gineer of one of the large manu- 
facturers of laundry machinery. 
They will give the inquirer the 
best expert advice without preju- 
dice to the business they may 
receive from the hospital. A con- 
cern with a reputation such as 
it enjoys, while naturally anxious 
to sell their machines, is not so 
prejudiced as to mislead the hos- 
pital for the sake of selling its 
goods, because they know that 
“honesty is the best policy” by 
actual test. There are several 
very excellent washers on the 
market, and the various manu- 
facturers of laundry equipment 
are ready to send expert advis- 
ers without charge to point out 
what is best for the particular 
hospital under consideration. 
Over each machine and over each 
area from which heat or steam 
arises a hood should be placed 
connected with an exhaust fan. 
It is particularly desirable that 
the health of the men and women 
employed to work in the laun- 
dry be protected. The more 


modern equipment is operated by 
individual motors, thus effecting 


an economy when the machines 
are idle, and eliminating the an. 
noyance of belt-driven machines, 

The William Wirt Winchestoar 
Hospital at West Haven, leased 
by the Public Health Service, and 
known as the United States Vet. 
erans’ Hospital No. 41, is a good 
example of the more recenth 
constructed hospital laundry. 
This laundry is approximately 60 
square feet and contains: 2 large 
washers, 2 extractors, 1 tumbler, 
1 dryroom, 1 four-roll flat work 
ironer, 1 bosom press, 2 cufi 
presses, 2 garment presses, | 
yoke press, 1 collar ironer, | 
neckband machine, 1 rotary 
edger, 1 seam damper, 1 spray 
damper, 1 combination table, | 
starch cooker, 1 shaper, 1 collar 
shaper. The power-driven ma- 
chines are propelled by individual 
motors. Between 450 and 500 
patients were cared for at the 
time of inquiry, besides the nec- 
essary hospital personnel. In 
one month 101,919 pieces of laun- 
dry were handled. 

It should be noted that the 
washing machines should not 
empty directly into the sewers 
but into suitable concrete drains 
in the floor. The floor drain 
should be provided with a suit- 
able screen. 

If the hospital superintendent 
or the official who is planning to 
install a laundry plant in a hos- 
pital wants to see the most model 
kind of a laundry in actual opera- 
tio in this country probably, ii 
not in the world, he should paj 
a visit to the Pilgrim Laundry in 
South Brooklyn, which has a 
reputation of its own among all 
familiar with the laundry indus- 
try. There the proprietor or 
manager will only be too pleased 
to conduct the inquirer througli 
the entire plant and explain every 
detail of it. It is one of the finest 
examples of an efficient and 2 
sanitary laundry plant. 
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Rubber Tile Flooring 


By L. J. D. HEALY, S.B., Sec.-Treas. Wright Rubber Products Co. 


¥]UBBER flooring is not 
2 new, but its use for the 
last quarter century 
1 has been rather lim- 
ited. Its limited use has been 
due to two factors: First, its high 
cost; secondly, the inability to 
produce it in an attractive form. 
Its use has been confined largely 
to stairways, corridors, and ele- 
vators where great wear, quiet- 
ness and non-slipping were es- 
sential factors. It has been used 
to a considerable extent on stairs 
of railway stations, and for cov- 
ering decks and saloons of steam- 
ships. For such purposes a 
common interlocking tile was 
generally used. There are many 
such installations which have 
been in use for twenty to thirty 
years, showing extreme resist- 
ance to wear or disintegration by 
water and climate conditions. 

Until the last few years rubber 
tile could be obtained in practi- 
cally only one size and _ style, 
namely, a tile about three inches 
square with an interlocking or 
sort of dove-tailed edges, each 
edge interlocking with the edge 
of the adjacent tile. Only a few 
plain colors were available. 

Within the last few years the 
art of compounding rubber has 
made great strides and it is now 
possible to produce rubber tiling 
in almost every conceivable color 
and variegated effects, ranging 
from the rarest marble veinings 
to the most beautiful wood grain- 
ings. The tiles may be obtained 
in any suitable size or shape and 
may be laid in the same design 
as marble or ceramic tile. Fur- 
thermore the increased produc- 
tion of plantation rubber has 
made it posible to produce this 
tile at reasonable prices. 





The base’ of rubber tiling is 


clean high grade plantation rub- 
ber, which is properly combined 
with magnesia, inert mineral 
clays and either cotton or asbes- 
tos fibre. Rubber is the only 
commercially available substance 
which is both highly elastic and 
resilient. It is the only floor 
material which is almost perfect- 
ly impervious to moisture, air, 
disease germs, acids and chem- 
icals. It is also the most resilient 
floor made. When properly com- 
pounded and vulcanized it resists 
abrasion, corrosion and decay 
probably better than almost any 
known floor material. 

An approximate composition of 
a good rubber tile floor is as 
follows: 


Percent 
MRE aca Sierra ee ec es 16 
PNG DES TOS Hic tio ces cease 15 
Silicious: Barth co. 06. % 52 
SGHOE noi oincin hea awe Oe () 
INPARNESIA 6 oo iieiss cnleerektene 10 
SUD NUE << coe csct pa eene eosin 1 
100 

There are many other ingredi- 

ents besides those mentioned 


which may be used, but the above 
gives the approximate proportion 
of rubber and inert materials to 
obtain a tough but elastic tile, 

A somewhat cheaper tile is 
made by substituting reclaimed 
rubber for new plantation rubber. 


The Properties of Rubber Tile 


Resiliency and Comfort: Rub- 
ber tiling is the most resilient 
floor known. It is extremely 
easy on the feet, reduces fatigue 
and broken arches where persons 
are obliged to be on their feet 
a great deal. It is not cold, 
odorous or slippery. 

Noiseless: Probably the most 
noiseless floor known.  Furni- 
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ture may be dragged over the 
floor without noise. Heavy arti- 
cles can be dropped with scarcely 
a jar. 

Sanitary: The rubber tile is 
laid in an impervious waterproof 
cement and makes a_ uniform 
smooth polished surface which 
will not hold dust or dirt. It is 
impervious to moisture, germs 
and chemicals. Furthermore, the 
floor is practically non-stainable; 
ink, grease, or chemicals may be 
readily washed off without leav- 
ing a mark. The floor is easily 
cleaned by washing or dusting. 

Appearance: One great advan- 
tage over many other types of 
floors is the fact that it can be 
obtained in an unlimited number 
of colors and pleasing designs, 
ranging from almost exact dupli- 
cates of marbles and stones to 
wood grainings of mahogany or 
walnut. The tile may also be 
obtained in plain colors set in 
patterns and with many types of 
border designs. The standard 
sizes range from about 3x3 inches 
square to 12x18 inches. 

Sanitary cove bases, wainscot- 
ing, stair treads and moulding 
are also made of rubber to match 
the floor or decorative scheme. 
It is possible to match any éde- 
sired color scheme. 

Repairs: Alterations and re- 
pairs may be easily and quickly 
made at small cost. 


Uses 


Rubber tiling has been found 
to be the ideal floor for public 
and private buildings, schools, 
hospitals, banks, apartments, 
stores, elevators, etc. It has been 
found especially attractive and 
ideal for kichens, serving rooms 
and corridors. It also makes 
ideal table covering in dining 
halls, work counters, etc. 


Method of Installing 


Rubber tile can be laid over 
wood, concrete, terrazzo, marble 
or ceramic floors. 
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Methods of Installing 

The under-floor, however, 
should be in good condition, free 
from cracks and holes and as 
smooth and level as_ possible, 
After the color scheme and de. 
signs have been decided upon a 
working sketch is laid out, show. 
ing the exact position of tiles 
and borders. The floor is brushed 
clean and spread with a water. 
proof cement. The latter 4s 
troweled smooth and the tile set 
into place according to the pat 
tern shown on working sketch, 
After all the tile has been laid 
the floor is well rolled. Any 
cement which has worked to the 
surface of the tile is then re- 
moved. After several hours the 
floor is given a final rolling. It is 
then thoroughly cleaned and pol- 
ished with a dry, soft cloth, after 
which it is ready for use. 

Where the floor is to be laid 
over concrete, the latter should 
be flowed as near level as pos- 
sible and be finished one-quarter 
inch below the desired finished 
floor. The concrete should be 
allowed to dry well before apply- 
ing the rubber tile. It is well to 
smooth down the concrete by 
rubbing with a sand stone. This 
removes loose sand and rough 
spots. The dust is brushed up 
and the concrete is ready for the 
rubber tile. 

An excellent combination for 
hospital work is to use terrazzo 
coving and borders and rubber 
tile in the center of the corridor 
or room where the traffic takes 
place. In this case the terrazzo 
should be finished so that it will 
come flush with the top of the 
rubber tile. 

Rubber tile floors are easily 
kept in a clean, sanitary condi- 
tion by washing with warm water 
and soap, a solution of tri-sodium 
phosphate or, where necessary, 
with Dutch Cleanser. Rubber 
floor absorbs no water. 


Janué 
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Hospital Records 


Conducted by C. L. NEU, A. B., Chicago 


New York Board of Nurse Examiners 
Outlines Useful Record Forms 
for the Training School 


QHE work of the Board 
of Nurse Examiners of 
the State of New York 
in outlining a series of 
record forms for the Training 
School was referred to recently in 
this department. The newness of 
the system made it impossible, 
however, to describe in any detail 
the purpose and use of the forms 
We are presenting this informa- 
tion here for the first time. 

This is an important piece of 
work which the New York Board 
has done. The standards which 
the State of New York maintains 
are well known. In few, if any, 
places are there such rigid re- 
quirements in the matter of keep- 
ing exact records of the activities 
of the training school which, of 
course, means exact records of 
the work of each individual nurse. 
The inspection of the New York 
Board extends not only over the 
training schools of its own state 
but over more than 200 schools 
outside of New York. 

The set of forms, numbering 
twenty, was compiled under the 
direction of Miss Alice S. Gil- 
man, secretary of the Board. We 
give here a description of the 
principal records, showing their 
uses. The series includes: 

1. A monthly record sheet 
which is a permanent record of 
the students’ service in the differ- 
ent departments of the hospital 
and is made up each month from 
the daily time book. 

2. A summary sheet which pro- 
vides space for recording all the- 








oretical work including recitation, 
laboratory and lecture work, as 
well as providing for a complete 
summary of practical work at the 
end of the course, and for a rec- 
ord of the students’ professional 
and personal fitness for the pro- 
fession of nursing. 

3. Record of practical proce- 
dure—two sheets are provided 
for this purpose, one a small rec- 
ord and complete facsimile of the 
larger permanent record. When 
the student begins her service on 
the ward one of the small reports 
of practical experience is issued 
to that ward upon which the head 
nurse copies an accurate record 
of all treatments given by the 
student as well as keeping a rec- 
ord of her professional and per- 
sonal fitness. When the student 
leaves the ward this record is 
sent by the head nurse to the 
Training School office. There it 
is copied on to the permanent 
practical experience sheet in the 
space assigned for this purpose. 
Therefore, if this system is prop- 
erly carried out a student will not 
graduate without having had ex- 
perience in all types of treat- 
ments. 

4. Case records for use in non- 
segregated services—there are 
three sheets. (a) This is called 
the case record and on the first 
day of every month every student 
is given one of these records on 
which she copies accurately the 
record of every case that she 
cares for during the month, and 
the number of days she cares for 
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each case. On the last day of 
the month these records are col- 
lected and turned in at the Train 
ing School office after they have 
been signed by the supervisory 
nurse. These summaries are cop 
ied on to either (b) the perma- 
nent medical case record or (c) 
the permanent surgical case re- 
port. By such a system as this 
it is possible to know just exactly 
what clinical experience every 
student is having during her 
course of training. 

5. Record of | preliminary 
course—this record is kept by 
the nurse instructor and covers 
all the practical instruction given 
during the first four months of 
preliminary work. 

6. Health record—this record 
provides for a complete physical 
examination of the student at 
entrance. Space for X-ray, uri- 
nalysis, blood examinations, etc., 
monthly weights and detailed 
records of all illness during the 
course. 

7. The record of family physi- 
can and dentist. 

8. The application blank. 

3esides these forms there are 
a number of others to make the 
record complete, as, the reference 
blank to be sent out in securing 
evidence that the applicant is a 
desirable person; the office rec- 
ord card on which a complete 
record of the student before and 
after graduation can be kept for 
ready reference; a certificate of 
educational qualifications to be 
sent in with the application; a 
class book for the instructor’s 
records; three forms giving serv- 
ice record for medical, surgical 
and pediatric affiliations, obstetri- 
cal affiliations, and communicable 
disease affil‘ations; and a month- 
ly record of nurses’ service on 
which the principal of nurses 
may see at a glance the distribu- 
tion of her organization. 

It will be apparent that this 
series of forms covers every es- 
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sential point. While it may seer, 
that such a large set of forms 
must necessarily entail much 
work in recording, it should be 
remembered this work is divided 
among the student nurse, the sy. 
pervisor, the instructor, and the 
principal, The supervisor and 
the student will record details of 
training, the instructor will keep 
her class records, the principal or 
ass stants will take care of the 
summaries. With each bearing 
her share, the work of keeping 
up this excellent system will not 
be burdensome. 


A NOVEL COLLECTION 
LETTER 


Following is the text of a 
unique collection letter sent out 
by a Texas doctor. It is cer- 
tainly different: 


NOTICE! 
I Expect a Prompt Settlement of 
All Accounts Due Me. 


If not possible to settle in cash, 
any of the following named ar- 
ticles will be acceptable, viz: 

Cotton Seed, Chickens, Ducks, 
Geese, Turkeys, Billy Goats, Live 
Cat Fish over 1 Ib. each, Bull 
Dogs, Registered Bird Dogs, 
Live Wild Cats, Poland China 
Hogs, Skunk Hides (dry), Deer 
Hides, Shot Guns, Cedar Posts, 
Watches, Gold Teeth, Diamonds, 
Cream Checks, Pine Trees (2 ft. 
in diameter x 30 ft. long), Auto- 
mobiles new or second hand, Pea- 
nuts, Black Eyed Peas, Liberty 
Bonds, Land Notes, Bacon, Lard, 
Country Hams, Clean Goose 
Feathers, Soft Shell Turtles over 
5 Ibs. each. Anything that can 
be sold for cash legally. 

IT need the money. 


Respectfully, 
C. H. OTKEN, M. D.,, 
Paige, Texas. 








Me 
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Servic 


on the Hetch Hetchy Power and 


Water 


Project 


By San Francisco Correspondent 






~=WT Hi city and county of 
fA San Francisco is now 
engaged in one of the 
eo greatest municipal 
undertakings of any city in the 
world today, in the construction 
of the Hetch Hetehy power and 
water system. 

The Hetch Hetehy involves the 
collection and storage of flood 
waters of the Tuolumne Rivet 
and its tributaries at their high 
est sources in the Sierra Nevada 
mountains and the transmission 
of those waters through the tun 
nels in the mountain regions and 
across the broad valleys of the 
San Joaquin and the Santa Clara, 
inverted syphon 

the water by 


by means of 
pipes, bringing 


gravity flow into the city of San 
Francisco. 
A. sixty-eight) mile 


standard 


gauge railroad has been built to 
carry supplies to the works and 
the 1,500 men employed on the 
Hetch Hetchy project. 

Che headquarters of the city’s 
construction operations in the 
Sierra Nevada is in the town of 
Groveland, Tuolumne County, 
Where the city maintains a well 
equipped hospital. The hospital 
building is a two-story structure, 
equipped with steam heating 
plant and. electricity, On the 
lower floor are located one ward, 
two bedrooms, bath, dining room, 
kitchen and nurses’ supply room. 
The second floor has an operating 
room, sterilizing room, ward, X 
ray room, two bedrooms and two 
bath rooms. The hospital equip- 


ment is first class and complete. 


Che establishment was examined 


in May, 1919, by Dr. Wm. C. 





Special Railway Ambulance Used in Hetch Hetchy Hospital Service 
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Hassler, Health Officer of San 
Francisco, who was thoroughly 
satisfied with the hospital ar- 
rangements and equipment. 

Every applicant for employ- 
ment on the Hetch Hetchy work 
is examined physically and med- 
ically before being accepted. To 
facilitate such examinations a 
small office building has been 
built adjacent to the hospital. 
The purpose of this examination 
is to prevent the medical service 
being burdened with the care of 
men who may become incapac- 
itated on account of causes exist- 
ing prior to employment by the 
city. 

The City carries compensation 
insurance with the State Com- 
pensation Insurance Fund pro- 
tecting all of its employes. The 
City, by maintaining its own hos- 
pital, saves the State Fund the 
expense of providing for the care 
of employes injured in the per- 
formance of their duties on the 
work, and in consideration of this 
saving the Fund allows the City 
a reduction of 15% from the reg- 
ular premium rates. 

The medical service also takes 
care of employes who become in- 
jured or ill from causes not in- 
cidental to their occupations. 
The establishing of a city-op- 
erated hospital with a medical 
staff has been of great benefit 
to the work, especially during 
the influenza epidemic. Every 
city employe is charged 50 cents 
per month as a hospital con- 
tribution, and $1 per month per 
man for the contractor’s em- 
ployes, the contractor paying this 
amount. These charges and re- 
duced insurance rates are suf- 
ficient to make the service self- 
supporting. 

Great care is exercised to 
guard against accidents on the 
work, and foremen are required 
to take every precaution for the 
safety of the men. - 

The hospital service is avail- 


able to others than employes at 
regularly established rates, which 
are charged for the use of the 
hospital facilities. This is a great 
convenience to the inhabitants of 
the region covered by the City’s 
work, as there is no other hos. 


‘pital nearer than Sonora, 27 miles 


by road from Groveland. 

The personnel of the hospital 
consists of a physician, an y- 
terne, three nurses and two por- 
ters. The hospital has a capacity 
of 26 patients, including one iso- 
lation tent, and is more fully 
equipped than are most hospitals 
on similar projects. In the few 
cases which require the atten- 
tion of specialists or long pro- 
tracted hospital treatment, the 
patients are transferred to the 
San Francisco City and County 
Hospital. 

All camps on the work are in 
direct connection by telephone 
with the hospital, so that acci- 
dents on day or night shifts may 
be promptly reported. Atten- 
tion can be given quickly or pa- 
tients transported to the hos- 
pital by an automobile equipped 
with flanged wheels for opera- 
tion on the steel rails of the sixty- 
eight mile railroad that connects 
most of the construction camps 
of the Hetch Hetchy. This makes 
it possible to carry injured per- 
sons to the hospital with as great 
speed and with as little dis- 
comfort as possible. 

This ambulance carries its own 
turntable, by means of which the 
ambulance can be turned around 
without the necessity of using 
the ordinary turntable. This 
turntable consists of a fifty 
wheel, mounted under the center 
of the truck, to which two pieces 
of heavy angle iron are attached. 
The car, when lifted from its 
wheels by jacks placed beneath 
these bars, can be swung about 
until it faces in the opposite di- 
rection. Chains are used to pre- 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Precautions Against Freezing of Fire 
Extinguishing Appliances 
A Very Small “Freeze-up” May Destroy the Efficiency of a 


Very Large Equipment. Vigilance in Detail Is the 
Price of Protection from Cold Weather Hazards 


ar 


aT 


NL ESS extreme vigi- 
M lance is exercised the 
very best installation 
. of fire appliances may 
sufter temporary disablement 
from frost. Automatic sprinkler 
systems, hydrants. and all appli- 
ances using water for fire extin- 
guishment naturally require spe- 
cial care and attention in winter. 
The following precautions should 
be taken, inspections being thor- 
ough, with nothing taken for 
granted: 
Sprinkler Equipment 

Be sure that engineer or super- 
vising employee is fully posted 
as to the purpose and intention 
of every valve and pipe. It is also 
essential that the night watch- 
man should understand the oper- 
ation of all valves and the impor- 
tance of giving proper and 
prompt alarm. 






Buildings 

1. See that all portions of build- 
ings are properly heated at all 
times to prevent freezing in any 
of the sprinkler pipes, particular 
attention being given to exposed 
places such as hallways, entries, 
stair towers, elevator shafts, 
show windows, shipping rooms, 
attics, roof monitors and sky- 
lights, and spaces _ between 
ground and first floor and under 
sidewalks. 

Entire systems have been ren- 
dered inoperative through neglect 
of such locations. To be safe 
from freezing a temperature of at 
least 40 degrees Fahrenheit 
should be maintained. 


Tanks and Fittings 
2. Examine tanks and all pipes, 


fittings and valves, whether for 
steam heating, general water 
service, or fire protection. See 
that none is frozen or has been 
frozen, and that they are all in 
operative condition; and where 
there is any liability of freezing, 
provide the necessary protection. 

Besides seeing that tank heat- 
ers are in proper order it is im- 
portant to make certain that they 
are of adequate capacity for the 
tanks they serve. Both heaters 
and circulating pipes should be 
cleaned of any rust or sediment. 

Tanks should be cleaned and 
tank supports properly painted. 

3. Examine carefully and pro- 
vide suitable boxing around any 
pipe lines which may be in ex- 
posed locations (either between 
ground and first floor, between 
buildings, or near windows, etc.). 
Make frequent tests during the 
winter in order to make sure the 
piping is free from frost. 

Open joints or gaps in the box- 
ing are a prolific source of trou- 
ble. It is essential that all such 
defects be discovered and rem- 
edied forthwith. Joist channels 
and tank platforms are places of 
special danger in this respect. 


Dry Valves 

4. See that sprinkler dry valves 
are in working order, not leaking, 
and that alarm connection and 
gong are in operative condition. 
Should a valve trip and, without 
giving an alarm, admit water into 
the pipes where it may remain 
undiscovered, freezing is liable to 
occur with disastrous results. 

5. Make sure that piping in dry 
systems is thoroughly drained 
and that the system holds air 
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pressure well. All pipes should 
drain back to the dry valve. In 
cases where this is impossible 
drip valves should be installed at 
low points, and these should be 
carefully watched during cold 
weather. Drip valve outlets 
should be plugged as a safeguard 
against leaking or tampering. 

6. Dry-pipe valve closets 
should be properly constructed 
and permanently heated, pref- 
erably by steam, electric heater, 
or gas heater with flame prop- 
erly protected. Lanterns and 
oil stoves, if used in emergency, 
should receive constant and care- 
ful inspection; the hazard of 
heaters of this character is in- 
tensified if the closet is not pro- 
vided with a fire-resisting lining. 

Supply Valves 

7. See that all supply valves 
are open, and try water outlets to 
ascertain if all pipes are free and 
ready for service. 

Fire Department Connections 

8. See that fire department 
connections drain properly and 
that caps are in place and well 
lubricated. 


Extra Sprinklers 


9. Have on hand, for emer- 
gency use, a supply of extra 
sprinklers; also (to facilitate re- 
pairs) extra fittings and plugs, 
together with a special sprinkler 
wrench. 

General 

10. When it becomes necessary 
‘to close a sprinkler valve during 
working hours, a competent man 
should be stationed at the valve, 
so that water can be turned on 
immediately in case a fire oc- 
curs. 

11. In case of extensive 
changes in branch piping, have 
the sprinkler pipe plugged where 
disconnected. The pipe should 
not be unplugged until the 
branch piping is entirely rear- 
ranged and the workmen are 
ready to make the final connec- 


tion. By following this Pro- 
cedure, instead of having the 
water shut off at the post indj- 
cator valve while the work jg 
going on, normal water pressures 
can be maintained on all but the 
disconnected sections of q 
system. 

12. When changes or repairs 
are made in the systems the in. 
spection department having juris. 
diction should be notified before 
water is shut off, and care should 
be taken to see that the least pos- 
sible portion of the equipment js 
out of commission at one time. 
The city fire department should 
be informed whenever a system 
is out of commission. 

Note. The wise __ property 
owner will avail himself, not 
merely during periods of emer- 
gency but at all times, of the ad- 
vice and cooperation of the ir- 
spection department with a view 
to the maintenance of his equin- 
ment at the highest degree of 
efficiency. 


Fire Pumps 


13. Ascertain by test that 
pumps are in condition for im- 
mediate service. Every pump 
should be started at least once 
a week, and water discharge: 
through relief valve or other out- 
let. 

14. In the case of steam 
pumps, see that steam connee- 
tions and traps are in perfect 
order. Ample steam should be 
maintained at all times. 

15. In the case of electric 
pumps all wiring and connec- 
tions should be thoroughly ex- 
amined and tested. 

16. Give special attention to 
the heating of pump rooms. The 
temperature in these rooms must 
not be allowed to fall to a point 
at which there will be danger of 
freezing. 

17. Examine the ends of suc- 
tion pipes to see that leaves or 
other refuse matter have not 
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clogged holes in strainers. The 
capacity of a pump may be great- 
ly reduced by this condition. 
Clean suction wells and examine 
intake pipes to well. 

18. See that there is a good 
supply of lubricating oil on hand. 
Hydrants, Open Sprinklers, and 


Standpipe Systems 


19. Test all hydrants and post 
indicator valves. See that they 
are well oiled and that hydrants 
drain properly. Where hose ‘is 
provided at hydrants it should be 
kept connected to outlets and 
free from water. 

20. Make special examination 
of inside standpipes and connec- 
tions, bearing the hazards of 
freezing particularly in mind. 

21. Test the water curtain 
(open sprinklers) before the cold 
weather season begins. See that 
valves are tight and that all pipes 
are thoroughly drained. 

21.» Hydrants and hose houses, 
post indicator valves, valve pits, 
etc, should all be kept free from 
ice and snow and should be ac- 
cessible at all times. 


First Aid Apparatus 


Water Barrels, Pails and Hand 
Pump Extinguishers 


23. Where water barrels, pails, 





or hand pump extinguishers are 
located in rooms subject to freez- 
ing temperatures, use calcium 
chloride to lower the freezing 
point of their contents. The fol- 
lowing table shows -approxi- 
mately the temperatures at which 
water will freeze when calcium 
chloride (commercial, 75%) is 
added in the proportions shown 
to depress the freezing point: 
Approximate Freezing 


Temperature Degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


Water 
A ee Tee 2 Gals. 1 at. 
AAS A enna ieee 2 Gals. 1 pt. 
eT een 2 Gallons 
NS eee: 2 Gallons 
ENON aia cis sdieiaaiowiosinaee 2 Gallons 


Oe WMOW (ed siadce Seceesice 2 Gallons 





The strength of the solution 
obtained may be tested by using 
a hydrometer to determine the 
specific gravity. This is neces- 
sary in the case of a solution 
which has been standing a long 
time, or which has been made 
from calcium chloride not fresh- 
ly opened. About a tablespoon- 
ful of lime added to each pail 
will prevent acidity and conse- 
quent corrosion. 

Close fitting covers on calcium 
chloride solution containers will 
help to preserve the solution as 
mixed. The inside of all con- 
taimers to be used for calcium 
chloride solution should be 
coated with asphaltum paint. 

Calcium chloride is recom- 
mended in place of common salt 
because the latter will always 
rust metals and may become ob- 
jectionable because of its ten- 
dency to “creep” and crystallize 
all over the receptacle. In an 
emergency, common salt (not 
rock salt) may be used when 
the solution is kept in wooden 
casks and where temperatures 
lower than zero Fahrenheit will 
not be encountered. Two and 
three-quarters pounds of salt to 
each gallon of water should be 
used, producing a solution hav- 
ing a specific gravity of 1.205. 
Salt solution must never be kept 
in metal containers. 


Chemical Extinguishers (Soda- 
Acid and Foam Types) 


Anti-Freeze Extinguishers 
normally employing solutions 
which will withstand tempera- 
tures as low as 40° below zero 
require no special attention in 
cold weather. When extinguish- 
ers are not of the anti-freeze 


To make 2% Gallons 
Anti-freezing Solution 


Calcium Specific Degrees 

Chloride Gravity Baumé. 
5 Ibs. 1.139 17.7 
6% Ibs. 1.175 21.6 
7 Ibs. 6 oz. 1.205 "24.7 
8 Ibs. 6 oz. 1.228 26.9 
9 Ibs. 2 oz 1.246 28.6 
0 Ibs. 
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type (i. e., are either of the soda 
acid or foam type) the following 
precautions should be observed. 

24. See that no extinguish- 
ers of these types are exposed 
to temperatures lower than 40 
degrees Fahrenheit. Diluted sul- 
phuric acid may freeze at a high- 
er temperature than water; and 
at from 36 to 38 degrees Fahren- 
heit there is likely to be material 
precipitation in the soda solution. 
Low temperatures may also pro- 
duce a noticeable retardation of 
action even though precipitation 
is not evident. The freezing 
point of the soda solution is 
practically that of pure water. 

25. Absolutely prohibit the 
addition of “non-freezing” com- 
pounds of any character to the 
contents of these extinguishers. 
Extinguishers have frequently 
been rendered inoperative by this 
means, and fatalities are on rec- 
ord, due to bursting of extin- 
guishers as a result of corrosion 
induced by such treatment. The 
addition of salt or calcium 
chloride to the soda _ solution 
causes chemical changes which 
defeat the essential principle of 
operation of these appliances. 

26. Frostproof cabinets for 
chemical extinguishers, even 
when they contain some heating 
unit, should be provided only in 
consultation with the Inspection 
Department having jurisdiction. 
Expert opinion is necessary in 
each case as to the conditions 
under which such cabinets may 
safely be used. 

General Precautions 

27. Instruct the night watch- 
man thoroughly in the use of all 
fire apparatus, the operation of 
all valves, and the proper method 
of giving an alarm. Employ only 
able-bodied and intelligent men 
of good character in this im- 
portant position. 

28. Place thermometers in 
the colder portions of the plant 
and keep close watch upon tem- 


peratures during severe weather. 

29. Have all broken windoys 
and skylights repaired and ajj 
outside doors made thoroughly 
weathertight. See that no attic 
ventilators are left open to the 
outer air. 

30. Secure maximum efficiency 
from available heating equip. 
ment by having all boilers and 
flues cleaned before winter ar. 
rives. 

31. To thaw water pipes that 
have become frozen, wrap the 
frozen section with cotton cloth 
and pour hot water upon it until 
the ice in the pipe gives way. 
Rags on the floor at the base of 
or under the pipe will absorb 
the waste water. If the freezing 
is too severe to yield to this treat- 
ment send for a plumber. 

Good results have also been se- 
cured by use of electricity where 
proper apparatus was available. 

A burning match, torch or 
open flame of any description 
should never be employed to 
thaw pipes. To wrap the pipes 
with oil-soaked rags and set 
them on fire is worse than folly; 
it is incendiarism. Pipes are al- 
most invariably adjacent to walls 
or partitions where there is an 
ascending current of air to 
feed and spread a flame. Even 
if the flame does not start a fire 
its sudden local heat may cause 
the pipe to break and flood the 
premises with water. 


32. Make sure that yards 
around buildings are kept clean 
and in good order. Obstructions 
such as lumber and miscellaneous 
storage, at all times undesirable, 
may interfere very seriously with 
the handling of hose streams in 
a fire occurring after a heavy 
snowfall, particularly at night. 

At all times consult and co-op- 
erate to the utmost with the in- 
spection department having jur- 
isdiction. Also do not fail to 
call upon your local fire depart- 
ment for advice and help. 
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QIOR the protection of 
nurses, especially in 
psychopathic hospitals, 
an emergency - calling 
feature is a virtual necessity in 
connection with the signal sys- 
tem. Where a violently insane 
patient has a private room, a 
nurse takes her life in her hands 
when she enters, as she must 
close the door and in so doing 
locks it automatically, if the hos- 
pital is properly conducted, for 
under no circumstances must an 
opportunity be afforded for an 
insane patient to escape. 

Being locked in with an ir- 
rational person who may or may 
not be violent at the moment is 
doubtless more racking than be- 
ing a lion tamer, since the cun- 
ning of the unbalanced mind is 
proverbial and an insane man or 
woman is capable of doing quite 
as much harm as a savage beast 
and in a more certain manner. 
The urgent necessity of having 
some reliable and accurate means 
of summoning aid in such an 
emergency is obvious. 

The carefully-planned psycho- 
pathic hospital has in the pa- 
tients’ private rooms, or wards, 
no exposed wire cords which 
might be seized as weapons of 
self-destruction or offense, hence 
a wall-type calling and emer- 
gency station is usually preferred, 
with the emergency push button 
mounted in the wall plate with no 
plugging-in device. 

The emergency call of one elec- 
tric company specializing in hos- 
pital signals is so arranged that 
before entering the patient’s 





room, the nurse presses a wall 
button beside the door on the 
outside, which makes active for 


Hospital Signal Systems for Emergency 
and Routine Uses 


By K. H. LANSING 








the first time the emergency but- 
ton in the room’s wall plate. 


Thus the patient is prevented 
from tampering with the emer- 
gency button. At the same time 
a light appears over the attend- 
ant’s desk in the hall, indicating 
that the nurse is in the room. 
Once having entered the pa- 
tient’s room and the occupant is 
found to be violent, or in dis- 
tress needing assistance other 
than hers, the nurse immediately 
presses the emergency button, 
which lights a large dome-type 
lamp over the door outside and 
simultaneously energizes a bell 
in the duty room. On hearing 
this bell, a doctor hurries to the 
patient’s room, guided by the 
light over the door and after 
quieting the patient, or other- 
wise attending to his needs, 
presses the outside wall hutton 
again, thus stopping the bell— 
which remains ringing until this 
button is pushed and extinguish- 
ing the dome light over the door. 
After the nurse is able to leave 
the patient, she releases the but- 
ton beside the door on the out- 
side, as she leaves, putting out 
the light at attendant’s desk and 
restoring the system. 


In hospitals not on the psy- 
chopathic order, the emergency 
call is operated as follows under 
the Holtzer-Cabot system: 


The patient in a private room 
presses a patented locking but- 
ton affording positive contact 
through all the circuits neces- 
sary to operate the signalling ap- 
paratus, the locking button being 
at the exfremity of a cord 
plugged into the wall plate. This 
lights a lamp outside the door, 
and energizes buzzers in the duty 
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room and diet kitchen. The 
nurse, on hearing the buzzer, 
locates the station by the lighted 
lamp above the door of the room, 
If she finds the patient critically 
ill, she presses the emergency 
button in the wall plate, which 
lights the emergency lamp out- 
side the door and sounds bells 
continuously in the duty room 
and in the diet kitchen. In ad- 
dition, these calls are often reg- 
istered on a lamp annunciator at 
nurses’ station. 

After the call is answered, the 
locking device in the emergency 
button is released and this ex- 
tinguishes the lamp outside the 
door and in annunciator and 
silences the bells, provided there 
are no other emergency calls in 
that section. The release of the 
locking device in the nurses’ 
calling button in a private room 
extinguishes the lamp outside the 
door and in annunciator. The 
emergency feature may be con- 
nected with the telephone board, 
so that the operator can im- 
mediately summon a doctor by 
pressing the button or key oper- 
ating the doctor’s call. 

If the patient is in a ward, a 
bullseye signal shows over the 
bed, the summoned doctor, of 
course, locating the station by 
the lighted lamp. When the 
locking device is released in the 
nurses’ calling button, the signal 
lamp over the bed is put out and 
if there are no more calls in that 
ward, the corridor lamp also is 
extinguished. 

Some hospitals are equipped 
with an “in-and-out” system of 
annunciators, which are found 
extremely useful for locating 
doctors, executives and other of- 
ficials at predetermined locations 
whether inside or out of the 
building. ; 

The annunciators are operated 
by pressing a button when the 
official is coming and going. The 
system consists of electrically 





operated annunciators placed jn 
as many parts of the building as 
desired. When the proper but. 
ton is pressed by the official, for 
instance, the indication comes 
into view immediately on the 
board beneath the corresponding 
name, showing whether he is “jn” 
or “out.” The officials’ names, 
of course, appear on the board 
and beneath each one is a circy- 
lar space, which, when the but- 
ton is pushed when one of the 
officials enters the building, be- 
comes illuminated with the word 
“in” centered. This indicator re- 
mains in its last position perma- 
nently until a button is pressed 
by the same individual coming in 
or going out. In this way, accu- 
rate information is obtainable on 
all incomings and outgoings. 
lor instance, one of the annun- 
cilators may be placed near the 
telephone operator, while the 
push buttons are at the entrance 
to the building. The operator 
can tell instantly, without calling 
all over the building, whether the 
party wanted is in or out. Or 
again, with the push buttons at 
the entrance, and one of the an- 
nunciators near the assembly 
hall, anyone can tell, without 
asking the operator, who is in 
and who is out of the building. 

Virtually any number of indi- 
cations may be used and any 
number of locations. Those who 
have used this device assert that 
it is a saver of both time and 
annoyance. 

In discussing hospital signal 
systems, a fire alarm system nat- 
urally is suggested. No matter 
how “fireproof” a building of any 
kind may be called, its contents 
certainly are not and must con- 
stitute a menace, once flames 
have broken out. The wise hos- 
pital authorities take care to off- 
set this as completely as possible, 
and a good fire alarm system isa 
great aid toward this end. 

Panic in a hospital, whether 
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— 
from fear excited by smoke or 
fames from whatever cause, must 
be averted at all costs. 

A fire alarm = system’ highly 
spoken of by hospital authorities 
and others consists of boxes or 
stations installed throughout the 
building in the most logical situa- 
tions. Alarm signals are placed 
where they will be apt to prove 
of the most advantage. These 
signals may be loud, or of quiet 
tone, according to conditions, or 
to the type of service required. 
The signals are coded in relation 
to the stations. 

Of course the patients must not 
be unnecessarily alarmed, espe- 
cially when a fire first is discov- 
ered, as it may not prove serious, 
while a panic in a hospital is al- 
ways serious. The system had 
in mind is so designed that should 
there be an indication of a fire 
anywhere in the hospital main, 
or outer buildings, the lever in 
the nearest fire alarm box is 
pulled. This quickly summons 
the house staff to the precise loca- 
tion of the box operated. Such 
prompt and concerted effort 
usually will result in extinguish- 
ing any incipient fire. Old fire- 
men who ought to know say that 
the first five minutes of earnest 
fire-fighting is worth more than 
the next five hours of struggling 
with the flames. 

Should, however, the fire in the 
hospital gain too much headway 
to be successfully coped with by 
the house staff, it is necessary to 
sound a general alarm. This is 
accomplished by the officer in 
charge, who operates a key in 
any of the fire alarm boxes. This 
should be recognized as the sig- 
nal for everyone to stand by to 
assist in removing the patients 
and take other necessary meas- 
ures for their welfare and safety 
and to avoid a stampede. 

The system in mind operates 
under constant electrical super- 
vision, a small amount of cur- 


rent continually flowing through 
every foot of wire and every piece 
of apparatus in the system. 

The supervisory current, so 
called, although too small to war- 
rant consideration as an expense 
factor, is sufficient to operate a 
contact device on the control 
panel and this device is so ar- 
ranged that should there be a 
defect in the circuit, in a station, 
or a sounding device, a “disar- 
rangement” bell will ring con- 
tinuously until the defect is 
remedied. 

The control panel, or switch- 
board is provided so that the 
system may receive all necessary 
attention. On this panel are lo- 
cated the switches and instru- 
ments for the system’s control 
and for making all required tests 
of the mechanism. It is custom- 
ary to place the control panel in 
the power house. 


The various stations are of 
metal and round in form. Each 
station door is provided with a 
handle and access to the operat- 
ing lever within is obtained by a 
gentle pull on the door handle; 
or, in the case of a second type 
of station, access to the lever is 
obtained by breaking a_ small 
strip of glass in the front, causing 
the door to fly open. In the case 
of the first type mentioned, direc- 
tions on the station door say: 
“In Case of Fire Open Door, Pull 
Lever Down and Let Go”; and in 
the second case they say: “Fire 
Signal: Break Glass, Pull Lever.” 
On opening the door the operator 
again notes the legend: “Pull 
Lever Down Once and Let Go.” 
The double notice tends to have 
the operator take the right action 
no matter how excited or “flus- 
tered.” There is a similar ar- 
rangement for sounding the 
general alarm, except that the 
operator first inserts and turns a 
key and then pulls the lever. 

Three types of bells are used 
for alarms for the buildings. One 
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is an electro-mechanical bell, 
giving a very loud and distinctive 
sound by striking powerful blows 
on a ten-inch gong. Another is 
a single-stroke bell, sounding not 
quite so loud as the electro-me- 
chanical bell, but on which the 
code may be sounded equally as 
clear. 


The third type of bell is the 
“tapper,” which is more subdued 
in sound than either of the others, 
although the code, when sounded 
thereon, is unmistakably clear 
and distinct. This type of bell 
is preferred for locations where 
a quieter tone is necessary. 

And then there is the hospital 
watchman’s clock system—an- 
other necessary bit of equipment 
for the best regulated hospitals. 
Complete patrol of every hospital 
should, of course, be made twen- 
ty-four hours of the day. It is 
in the unguarded moment that a 
disaster usually starts. A watch- 
man’s system is, therefore, not 
only desirable, but highly neces- 
sary in an institution that cares 
for the sick and feeble. To be 
certain that such a system func- 
tions properly, a continuous rec- 
ord of the watchman’s rounds 
should be kept. 

Under one system, well recom- 
mended, magneto stations are 
placed in as many locations as 
may be desired, and at stated 
intervals watchmen penetrate the 
out-of-the-way nooks and other 
places where these boxes are 
placed and turn a crank. This 
action punches a hole in a cor- 
rectly-spaced dial sheet inside a 
clock which is located in the 
office of the superintendent. 
There are no batteries in connec- 
tion with this system. Simply 
the operation of the watchman 
turning the crank generates the 
current to operate the mecha- 
nism. The dial sheet may be 
changed every twelve or every 
twenty-four hours. In one style 
under this head of device the 


detector, in addition to the watch. 
man’s dial movement, has an 
eight-day clock. This outfit 
therefore combines an_ office 
clock with a_ time recorder. 
Magneto clocks can be placed at 
any number of stations. 





HYPODERMIC NEEDLES | 


There do not seem to be many 
imported hypodermic needles on 
the market at the present time. 
And it is well. As a rule Ger- 
many has not sent us very well- 
made needles, this being one 
branch of the trade where Ameri- 
can made goods have generally 
excelled. The German needles, 
while always cheap in price as 
compared to the domestic, have, 
as a rule, never been worth 
more than their price. In ma- 
terial, finish, pattern and strength 
they suffer in comparison with 
our home product of the best 
grade. 

American made needles are 
selling at a fair price; a price at 
which they may be resold at a 
good profit. It is well for the 
dealer to specialize on a good 
grade of hypodermic needle. We 
know of few other articles in 
which quality is more appreciated 
by the doctor. A poor needle is 
liable to get him into trouble at 
any time. 





SELF-CONFIDENCE 


There is one sort of man for 
whom there is no place in the 
universe, and that is the wobbler, 
the man on the fence, who never 
knows where he stands, who is 
always slipping about, dreaming, 
apologizing, never daring to take 
a firm stand on anything. Every- 
body despises him. He is a 
weakling. Better a thousand 
times have the reputation of be- 
ing eccentric, peculiar, and cranky 
even, than never to stand for any- 
thing. —Success. 
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2 Food at 50 Miles an Hour, Costs 


Reported by RAYMOND WILLOUGHBY 


in ‘The Nation’s Business” 


ye HE eastbound Broad- 
146°) way Limited was bowl- 
ing along in the home- 
stretch between Phila- 
delphia and New York. A man 
entered the dining car and sat 
down opposite another man en- 
gaged in ordering breakfast. 
“Fine morning,’ ventured the 
new arrival. 


“It would be if a fellow didn’t 
have to pay such prices,” said the 
man with the menu card. “Look 
at the tariff on those eggs, and in 
the spring, too, when the hens are 
working over time. The railroads 
surely put a bee on you if you’re 
unlucky enough to get stuck on a 
train at meal time.” 


“Why, old man, you speak bit- 
terly! Do you know that the rail- 
roads are really losing money on 
their dining car service? The only 
thing they get out of the meals 
is the good will of the passengers, 
and there’s darned little of that 
sometimes. The roads would save 
money if they could dispense with 
their dining cars altogether, but 
they can’t. 


“If we should go back to the 
old system of the trains stopping 
at meal time to permit passengers 
to patronize station restaurants, 
there'd be a near riot. The travel- 
ing public is opposed to any slow- 
ing down of the schedules. It 
wants what it wants served when 
it wants it, and it reserves to itself 
the proud American privilege of 
finding fault with anything and 
everything at any time, which is 
eminently right and proper.” 

“Sir, you speak as one having 
authority. How do you get that 
way, may I ask?” 

“That’s fair enough. Merely 
because I happen to be connected 


with the restaurant department of 
the Pennsylvania.” 

“Good. Maybe you can show 
me the light, then. I know good 
cooks don’t lay their secrets on the 
table for nothing, and that there’s 
many a slip between the kitchen 
and the lip—the breakage of china- 
ware and glassware is doubtless 
larger proportionately than in 
hotels or restaurants.” 

“T’ll be glad to tell you what I 
know of the game. My territory 
is limited to the Pennsylvania lines 
east of Pittsburgh, and if you 
don’t mind I’ll bolster my memory 
with a few figures,” said the din- 
ing car man, pulling some papers 
from a capacious pocket. 

“All right. Go ahead.” 

“Well, we’ve got to start some- 
where. Suppose I begin with the 
meals. Here we are—in the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1922, 
2,779,828 meals were served in the 
dining cars of the Pennsylvania’s 
eastern lines at an average expense 
of a little more than $1.43 a meal, 
and with an average return of 
about $1.16 a meal, leaving an 
average loss of about 26% cents a 
meal.” 

“Say, that’s getting down to 
tacks. How many of those meals 
brought any income to the road?” 

“Let me see. Of the total num- 
ber of meals, 2,236,678 were 
served to passengers and 543,150 
were served free to the dining car 
crews on their runs.” 

“By George, that is interesting! 
Why, on that basis, the loss must 
have been close to half a million 
dollars.” 

“It was close to six hundred 
thousand dollars J think. Wait a 
minute. I’ve got it here—exactly 
$593,870.41.” 


“You don’t say so! I am be- 
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ginning to see the light. A thing 
that has always puzzled me is how 
the roads anticipate the number of 
dining car patrons. How do they 
go about that?” 

“That’s the hardest nut to crack 
in the whole commissary. The 
car managers have to put in sup- 
plies for capacity business, but the 
records show that they may be 
called on to serve from 30 to 180 
persons a day. Anything is likely 
to affigct the volume of. traffic. 
There is one classic instance of a 
dining car that had 35 customers 
one day and 125 the next, and no 
one has ever been able to discover 
the reason for the increase. But 
they all got fed—you can rely on 
the resourcefulness of the crews 
for that.” 


“Well, well. I regard that little 
kitchen with new interest. I had 
no idea its facilities were so elas- 
tic. Does the pressure vary greatly 
in a single week?” 

“Yes, considerably. Between 
New York and Washington, for 
example, Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday are heavy days, par- 
ticularly if Congress is in session. 
There is a falling off in business 
on Thursday. Saturday’s  busi- 
ness is poor. 

“No matter how the dining car 
manager plans, he must be ever 
ready for emergencies. A _ train 
from the south or the west two 
hours or more late may greatly 
reduce the patronage of the train 
with which it was to have made 
connection. If it isn’t late trains, 
it may be a great convention or 
other attraction that puts a strain 
on the equipment. Of course, 
there is a physical limitation— 
there is a maximum number of 
persons who can be served from 
the equipment in use at any given 
time. The Pennsylvania east of 
Pittsburgh has 75 steel dining 
cars and 2 steel cafe coaches on 
its lines. Usually, 72 cars are 
in service and 5 are in the shops 


for repairs. The last 40 cars put 
on by the Pennsylvania cost 
$40,000 each. For crockery, glass. 
ware, silverware, linen, pantry and 
kitchen equipment, the average 
cost per car is about $2,700.” 

“It was my impression that 
dining cars were often pulled out 
of regular service for long jun. 
kets. Is that so?” 

“It used to be so when cars cost 
less. The Shriners had their cars 
allotted to them every year, but 
withdrawals like that are an ex- 
ception now. Perhaps you know 
that Marshal Foch had a Penn- 
sylvania diner for forty-seven 
days when he was touring the 
States.” 

“That’s all very informative, but 
getting back to food—and that's 
about all the passenger has on his 
mind when he enters a dining car 

-how do the roads manage that 
part of the business?” 

“T think I can enlighten you on 
that, too. First, take a look at 
this itemized list of food consumed 
by the traveling public on the 
Pennsylvania’s eastern lines,” was 
the restaurant man’s answer, as he 
tossed over a closely written sheet 
of paper on which were such fig- 
ures as these: 250,000 pounds of 
ribs of beef, 139,900 pounds of 
butter, 197,900 quarts of milk and 
126,590 loaves of bread. 


“And,” went on the restaurant 
man, “the food must be of the 
very best or there will be a howl 
from the public. For its butter, 
the Pennsylvania pays 4 or 5 cents 
above the quote 1 price, and each 
pound is put up in a special par- 
affin container to prevent absorp- 
tion of unpleasant odors. All eggs 
are recandled. To serve a bad egg 
would be a mighty bad business. 
The Pennsylvania restaurant de- 
partment asserts that it has never 
had a complaint about the eggs 
served in its dining cars. 

“The great standbys of the din- 
ing car service are butter, eggs, 
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— 
and coffece—if they are good, 
werything is all right. Oh, yes; 
here’s another mighty important 
requirement—the soup must be 
piping hot! Then, too, food sup- 
ply stations must be placed at 
¢rategic points along the route. 
For its lines east of Pittsburgh 
the Pennsylvania has six. They 
are located at Sunnyside, L. 1; 
Baltimore, Harrisburg, _ Pitts- 
burgh, Altoona and Philadelphia.” 

| could readily see the need for 
hysiness methods in operations so 
extensive, but I didn’t know the 
magnitude. First, as you see, 
comes pay rolls with 49.5 cents. 
The maintenance of equipment, 
kitchenware, and the like comes 
next with 9 cents. Fuels and ice 
stand fourth with 5.8 cents. 
Laundry is fifth with 4.7 cents, 
and to the room rent of the stew- 
ards and crews must be appor- 
tioned 2.7 cents. 

“Those items give us a total of 
$1.36 out of the entire $1.43, leav- 
ing a remainder of 7 cents to be 
distributed among a great many 
other items such as_ stationery, 
printing, office rent, cleaning, 
lighting, uniforms, garbage re- 
moval and insurance.” 

“But where’s _ that 
cost?” 

“Right there under the mainte- 
nance of equipment. See it? Ap- 
proximately 8.5 cents cherged to 
equipment condemned and _ re- 
newed—almost the whole of tle 
maintenance charge. You were 
right in your surmise that the 
breakage bill is out of all propor- 
tion to the size of the establish- 
ment. 

“And gaze on the totals for the 
entire number of meals. They 
certainly run into big money, 
don’t they !—$1,429,190 for food; 
$1,108,376 for pay rolls; $201,220 
for equipment maintenance; $130,- 
876 for fuels and ice; $106,238 
for laundry-—a total of $2,975,900 
for those five items out of the 
entire operating expense of 


breakage 


$3,200,639. That laundry charge 
is significant; it goes to show that 
Americans are pretty exacting in 
regard to table linen. 

“Well, as I told you in the very 
beginning—the whole operation is 
conducted at a loss. The railroad 
merely seeks to develop the intan- 
gible asset of good will. That, 
from an economic viewpoint, is 
the only justification for the din- 
ing car. A railroad commands or 
loses passenger traffic to some de- 
gree—to what degree no one can 
determine—by its dining cars.” 

“Well, I’ve got to look after my 
baggage. Thanks for a mighty 
interesting talk. I’ve robbed you 
of your meal, I’m afraid, by my 
curiosity.” 

“IT had no idea that the 
roads were so thorough and 
painstaking in handling the food 
supplies. That’s half the battle, 
but organizing the crews and 
training the waiters must keep 
someone awake © nights. How 
about it?” 

“You just bet it does. The 
motto of the able dining car man- 
ager is ‘Take the best possible 
care of the passenger,’ and early 
and late he labors to drill that 
text into his crew. Every waiter 
has to go through a course of 
training. Each new man is sent 
out for two or three weeks under 
the supervision of an expert. By 
the end of that time, if he is the 
right sort, he probably will be pro- 
ficient. Waiters get $55 a month. 
They have sleeping quarters and 
meals free. The company pro- 
vides uniforms and linen. I do 
not know how to figure their tips, 
but they surely pick up consider- 
able money from that source. 

“Usually, the managers can get 
waiters who have had experience 
elsewhere. The waiters are regu- 
larly examined as to their physical 
condition. Their living quarters 
are scrutinized, too. Some of the 
waiters have been in the service a 
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Ribs of beef 
Short loins for steak 


Ham 

All other meats. 
Chicken 

Potatoes 


Grape fruit 
Oranges eee 
Baking apples . 
Ice cream 

Rolls 

Bread 





for a year. — 
railroad eating houses. 





ERE’S a list of what dining cars on the Pennsylvania 
System east of Pittsburgh use in one year. 
what one railroad system consumes: 


Racks of lamb for chops... 


If you care to multiply the totals by 16, you'll come pretty near 
the total’ food consumption on all dining cars in the United States 
And these figures do not take into consideration the 


It’s part of 


250,000 pounds 
203,000 pounds 
109,700 pounds 
114,500 pounds 
226,600 pounds 
208,000 pounds 
917,000 pounds 
139,909 pounds 
99,500 pounds 
142,900 quarts 
197,900 quarts 
190,200 pounds 
138,800 dozen 
83,690 
154,400 
100,700 
51,700 quarts 
000 


126,590 loaves 














long time—a considerable number 
for as long as thirty years, and 
one has a record of thirty-eight 
years with the Pennsylvania. 
Most of the stewards have been 
in restaurants or hotels. The 
stewards can make or mar the din- 
ing car. He is the boss. The 
crew always reflects the steward. 
The crews make an annual aver- 
age of $1,300 in wages. 

“A 30-seat car usually has a 
crew of 10 mer—a steward, 4 
cooks and 5 waiters; a 36-seat car 
has 11 persons, while on some of 
the very heavy runs a pantry man 
and a bus boy are added. From 
the best information obtainable, 
the crews fully live up to the 
reputation established by the 
colored brother for doing justice 
to good food when it is plentiful 
and ‘free, gratis, for nothing’.” 

“You have straightened me out 
on the provisions and the per- 
sonnel, but there must be an ‘over- 
head’ somewhere. What goes into 
it?” 


“A very great number of items 
outside of food go into the cost 
of the meal.” : 

“Of course. I knew that, but 
while you have been sitting there 
giving me inside information, | 
have been trying to digest your 
figures with my meal. That ‘$1.43 
is a rather tough morsel. I can't 
seem to get it down. Can you 
break it up for me?” 

“T’ll try. Look at this  state- 
ment of operations covering the 
period from October, 1921, to 
September 30, 1922. It shows 
just what went into that average 
cost of $1.43 a meal. As you 
would naturally expect, provisions 
are represented by the largest 
expenditure.” 

“Oh, that’s all right—it’s just a 
part of my job to give the public 
what it wants when it wants it. 
I’ll roll on into the terminal with 
the diner.” 


“Good-bye.” 
“S’long.” 
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Notes and Queries 
By EDWARD SWALLOW 
Frosting and Coloring of 


Lamps.—Social Service Worker 
ina New York Hospital asks for 


information as to the coloring’ 


and frosting of electric light 
lamps. This lady “hesitates to 
ask this favor as she is not a 
subscriber.” 


We wish to state that the serv- 
ice of the Hospital Buyer is at 
the disposal of every hospital 
reader whether a subscriber or 
not. We want to make this little 
journal as useful and full of in- 
formation as we possibly can, and 
any hospital problems of general 
interest that are sent in we shall 
only be too pleased to do our best 
in giving all the information in 
our power. 


Regarding the above query, 
there are quite a number of meth- 
ods of accomplishing this pur- 
pose. Some call for more or less 
inlammable materials, these we 
will omit as not being advisable 
for use in hospitals owing to the 
danger of fire. Beat up the white 
of one egg to a froth and mix 
well with one pint of water. Fil- 
ter, and be sure that no bubbles 
remain on the surface of the liq- 
uid. The globes (previously 
cleaned and polished carefully) 
should be dipped into this solu- 
tion and hung up by a string to 
dry. After about an hour dip the 
globes again. When thoroughly 
dry they are ready for the color- 
ing solution. This is made by 
dissolving about 30 grains of any 
soluble aniline dye in four ounces 
of collodion (the more used the 
lighter the color). Dip the dry 
globes into this solution and hang 
up to dry which takes some hours 
Another method is to dip the 
globes into a saturated solution 
of alum and allow to dry. The 
‘solution may be colored red with 


cochineal, yellow with tumeric, 
blue with indigo, and so on. 





Taking Care of the Skin—R. N. 
Sanitarium, New York. “Would 
appreciate any information upon 
how to treat a “dry skin” which 
gets terribly rough and red in 
the winter time.” 

As far as surface conditions 
gc, there are two kinds of skin, 
the dry kind, which is the sub- 
ject of this query, and the oily, 
sometimes greasy skin, both 
kinds are objecionable, so _ it 
seems, quite a lot of work being 
done in the endeavor to get these 
particular varieties of epidermis 
into a normal condition. For a 
dry skin, the one this query al- 
ludes to, cold water, glycerin, 
and a fairly greasy substance 
(like a good cold cream) are 
needed. Soap should be used 
very sparingly, as little as possi- 
ble. Greasy substances aid the 
secretions and assist the action 
by preventing the drying of the 
epidermis as well as scaling and 
redness and roughness. Powders, 
hot water, and alcohol do not suit 
hot, dry skins. 

The following formula makes 
a good preparation to rub intoa 
dry skin. Do not plaster it on 
but massage some of the cream 
into successively small parts of 
the face or hands, as the case 
may be, take your time, take your 
time, “Rome was no built in a 
day,” and neither is it possible to 
produce a healthy acting skin in 
a few minutes by merely daubing 
a cold cream on now and then in 
a hurry. 


Cocoa buter 
Spermaceti 

Sweet almond oil.... 
Glycerin 

Rose water 


Melt the first three ingredients 
together with a gentle heat (on 


water-bath preferably). Warm 
the rose water with which the 
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zlycerin has been mixed, shut off 
heat from the oily mixture and 
stir in the rose water until the 
cream is nearly cold. 

The cream should be applied 
at night, wiping off with gauze, 
and in the morning apply the fol- 
lowing lotion: Borax grains 10; 
Glycerin drachms 4; Rose water 
8 fluid ounces. 


Removal of Tattoo Marks.—F. 
L.., San Francisco, Cal., writes for 
some information on the removal 
of tattooing. 


As our subscriber is not a med- 
ical man we point out that the 
principle of treatment of these 
marks is to excite an inflamma- 
tory process by means of chem- 
ical irritants so as to cause de- 
struction of the superficial layers 
of the skin. Therefore it is abso- 
lutely necessary the whole opera- 
tion be conducted by a doctor. 

The best method is Variot’s 
which is as follows: First, he 
places on the tattoo marks a con- 
centrated solution of tannin, and 
tattoos this in. Then a silver 
nitrate pencil is rubbed vigor- 
ously over the surface until the 
surface becomes black from the 
formation of silver tannate in the 
superficial layers of the skin, and 
the surface is then washed with 
water. In the next few days a 
slight inflammatory reaction oc- 
curs, and over the surface treated 
a cloudy adherent dark crust 
forms. After the third or fourth 
day there is no pain except when 
there is movement of the muscles 
under a crust; but if secondary 
infection is avoided, nothing ser- 
ious occurs. 

After fourteen or sixteen days 
the crust comes off spontaneous- 
ly and shortly afterwards the lo- 
cality of the mark is nearly nor- 
mal in color. A couple of month, 
after the operation (according to 
the Journal of the Am. Assn.), 
the scar is hardly noticeable. 
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COMMUNITY CHESTS po 
WELL 


Sixty-eight community ches 
campaigns for a total of abou; 
$31,000,000 were scheduled fo: 
October, November and Decem. 
ber, says a statement issued by 
the American Association of 
Community Organizations. Eley. 
en of these are new organ’zp. 
tions, seeking to raise a total ot 
a little more than $3,000,000, 

Reports received to date indi 
cate remarkable success. Detroit 
raised $24,506,000 as against $2. 
300,000 last year. Milwaukee 
pledged $681,000 on a ,goal oj 
$655,000. This is $200,000 more 
than was raised last year. Dy. 
luth, Evansville, Sioux City 
reached their goals of $210,00€ 
$103,600, $125,000 respectively, 
which is about the same as was 
raised last year. Montclair, N. J, 
last year raised $173,000 and this 
fall decided it only needed $169. 
000 which it raised successfully. 
Minneapolis raised $1,110,000 as 
against $1,002,000 last year, 
Springfield raised $300,000 as 
against $260,000 last year. 


FOR BETTER 
CO-OPERATION 


The management of the Win- 
dermere Hotel, Chicago, places 
the sign reproduced below in the 
various departments to stimulate 
further efforts among employees 
to give better service to guests. 
The management reports that the 
sign is a great help in keeping the 
hotel’s aims before the employees. 





aE 





NOTICE 
\e Have Three Things to Sell 
Rooms - Food - Service 
Some employes can improve 
the rooms, some the food, but 
everyone can improve the 
service. 
Let Us. Do: it. 
The Windermere Co 
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| The Truth of Figures and the Figures 
of the Untruthful 


By DR. R. L. MUNDHENK 


An Illuminating Discussion of the Cost of Disinfectants 


very well 
said that when man be- 
Y gantobase certain of his 
S actions on reason rather 
than emotion, civilization dawned. 
The length to which present day 
man is still largely governed by 
emotion, even in such operations 
as purchasing, would be surpris- 
ing to many but is no secret to the 
business man who exercises his 
knowledge of this fact in the 
marketing of his merchandise. 
John Smith buys an automobile 
—a “Whoozis Six.” Ask John 
why he chose the “Whoozis” 
against the “Whazzat” and he'll 
lead you from the radiator cap to 
the tip of the exhaust pipe, giving 
you a list of superiorities (?) that 
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he thinks swung his decision. | 
say “thinks” because logic really 
had little if anything to do with 


the matter. John’s emotional 
stress had been carefully and sys- 
tematically worked up to such a 
point that nothing short of fire, 
cyclone, earthquake or tidal wave 
could possibly have prevented his 
buying as he did. That’s salesman- 
ship on the part of the “Whoozis” 
man. 

John thinks, however, and par- 
ticularly does he want others to 
think that he is of the “from Mis- 
souri” type—that he “has to be 
shown”; in other words, that his 
major actions, particularly those 
of purchases, are based on pure 
and unadulterated reason, rather 
than emotion. We're all like John 
in this respect—99.9% of us any- 
way, the most common exceptions 
being the ordinary purchase of 
daily necessities at the corner store 
or buying done by the highly 
specialized and time-trained pro- 


fessional buyers whose jobs de- 
pend upon the results produced. 
Even the latter are influenced by 
emotions and Purchasing Agent 
O’Reilly saves an order for his 
friends Sullivan even though Mor- 
ganschuler offers an article just a 
shade better at the same price, just 
as Mrs. Swenson walks two extra 
blocks to buy her cabbage from 
Bjornson rather than from the 
nearer Pajoulos, the Greek green- 
grocer. 

A few buy because of inability 
to resist selling talk, others to get 
rid of the seller, still others be- 
cause of the love of a bargain— 
all emotional reasons—even though 
of a negative nature. Most buying 
is done through desire for posses- 
sion, desire to advance one’s self 
through possession in comfort, 
convenience, appearance or for a 
thousand-and-one other little and 
emotional reasons. Cold, calculat- 
ing logic is rarely at the helm 
when the name goes on the dotted 
line. 

Advertising people make capital 
of these traits in human nature by 
playing up to them—witness an 
analysis of 50 advertisements 
taken as they appear in a recent 
issue of a very representative 
weekly publication. The keynote 
appeal of the various ads were as 
follows: 
a—Desire for luxury 
b—Desire for style or bettered 

personal appearance 
c—Desire for physical comfort 6 
d—Desire for beautiful  sur- 

roundings 
c—Desire to earn money 
f{—Desire to save money 
g—Desire for delicious food or 
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to point in any direction desired, 
In simple words, this thought has 
been expressed in the epigram 
“Figures do not lie but liars may 
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h—Desire for amusement...... Z 
i—Desire for convenience...... 6 
j—Desire for health........... 1 
k—General quality appeal...... 5 
1—Logical appeal............... 5 figure.” 


What this means is that 45 out 
of every 50 sellers have found by 
experience that it is unnecessary 
to provide for us any real argu- 
ment why we should buy their 
goods—they have found it suff- 
cient to attract our attention, 
arouse our interest and stimulate 
our desire for possession of their 
commodity without going to the 
trouble and possibly boring us with 
real reasons for the making of a 
purchase. 

The “world do move,” however, 
and although in many ways we 
are not so very far from where 
we were in the early days, it is 
still possible but probably no 
longer economical to build up a 
volume of trade for a particular 
product, especially if the product 
be a new one, by spreading on bill- 
boards, street car cards and full- 
page mewspaper and magazine 
spaces ads bearing the picture of 
a chubby youngster and the mean- 
ingful and convincing (?) ques- 
tion “Good Morning! 
eaten Blank’s Bran?” 

People think more than they 
used to—they are thinking more 
every day and they like a few 
facts on which to base—or at least 
on which they may assume that 
they base their purchases. The 
peculiar human trait of liking to 
think that they are actuated only 
by cold logic is being recognized 
by the use of figures, charts and 
data, calculated to impress the 
prospective buyer with the desir- 
ability of the article in question. 
All this is as it should be so long 
as the figures are not unduly 
twisted from pointing to the whole 
truth. Statistics in the hands of an 
honest and educated man point 
clearly the way in which to go—in 
the hands of the ignorant, care- 
less or tricky they may be caused 


Have you 


This point is particularly iflys. 
trated by the absurd statistics of. 
fered by certain publications jn 
support of the “pulling qualities" 
of their particular advertising 
space. Although not of direct in- 
terest to hospital people the class 
serves as an excellent example, 
The “Daily Holler” states the 
solemn fact that during the past 
three years it has carried ten 
times as much space devoted to the 
advertising of dill pickles as has 
its nearest competitor. This may, 
of course, be due to the fact that 
old Mr. Jones, the pickle magnate, 
was the uncle of young Jones, who 
solicited advertising for The Hol- 
ler—but it. goes, anyway, and is 
assumed to definitely prove the 
supremacy of that paper. 

The “Evening Squall,” on the 
other hand, aroused by the danger 
of losing to this hated rival all the 
valuable pickle space, sent out an 
investigator or research man, Mr, 
I. M. Curious, who _ interviews, 
first, ten persons who do not read 
the “Squall,” finding that but three 
of them eat dill pickles and later 
ten “Squall” readers of whom he 
finds that seven eat dill pickles 
every day, one every other day, 
and one every third day. The 
tenth has eaten so many dill 
pickles in his lifetime that he is 
temporarily sick of ‘em but feels 
the craving coming on again. 

The assembled comeback of The 
Squall therefore proves (?) that 
its space is 98.6% effective for 
the exploitation of the squirty 
vegetable as against 30% for a 
journal of ordinary circulation and 
the statistical fight wages merrily 
on. 

Just what all this has to do with 
the purchase of hospital supplies 
comes out particularly in the case 
of those supplies for which there 
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exists a certain more or less ar- 
bitrary standard or measure of ex- 
cellence. It is regrettably true that 
with regard to a rather large num- 
ber of items in common use by 
hospitals there is no yardstick or 
measure of efficiency or strength 
that may be economically applied 
with the facilities usually at hand. 
The requirements of the U. S. 
Pharmacopeia and National Form- 
wary are effective so far as they 
go although the integrity of the 
manufacturer must be given no 
little consideration in the purchase 
of even the official item. The 
American Medical Association, 
through its “New and Non Offi- 
cial Remedies” prepared by the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry, has given the profession a 
very reliable criterion of quality 
with regard to a large number of 
proprietary preparations. 

Perhaps in no one class of hos- 
pital supplies is the necessity for 
keen judgment more important 
than in that of disinfectants, par- 
ticularly of the phenolic and cresy- 
lic groups. The Insecticide and 
Fungicide Board of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture exercises 
arather strict supervision over the 
labeling of commercial products of 
this class, insisting on and bring- 
ing legal action to maintain truth 
in label statements and claims for 
effectiveness. A few state laws re- 
quire label statements as to phenol 
coeficient—the Federal require- 
ments in this regard affect only 
claims as to effectiveness and con- 
tent, particularly as to percentage 
of inert ingredients. 

In measuring the efficiency 
(germicidal power) of a disin- 
fectant of this sort the use of the 
phenol coefficient has been recently 
restricted to phenolic and cresylic 
compound—denying to the manu- 
facturers of other germicidal sub- 
stances, such as chlorine-bearing 
products, dyes, etc., the right of 
making statements in either their 
labels or literature comparing the 


effectiveness of such products with 
that of carbolic acid in terms of 
phenol coefficient. In successfully 
evading this law, certain manufac- 
turers, particularly those advertis- 
ing largely to the laity for self- 
medication, give the details of a 
“test” in which the desired effect 
on the lay mind is produced with- 
out actual violation of the regula- 
tions. 

The phenol coefficient, according 
to the method adopted by the Hy- 
gienic Laboratories (U. S. Public . 
Health Service) is undoubtedly 
the best for comparing a product 
of the phenolic or cresylic groups 
against another similar one. It is 
not claimed to be perfect and has 
been severely attacked by a num- 
ber of reactionaries—mainly indi- 
viduals whose tendency is toward 
criticism of the destructive type. 

Shorn of unnecessary technical 
terminology, a statement of phenol 
coefficient by U. S. H. L. Method 
is the ratio of germicidal efficiency 
of the substance in question against 
Hopkins’ strain of Bacillus Ty- 
phosus as compared with that of 
phenol (U. S. P. VIII) (not 
phenol liquification) as 1. 

The test itself is rather compli- 
cated, requiring several days for 
preparation, at least an hour of 
close application in the carrying 
out of the technique and a con- 
siderable amount of rather ex- 
pensive bacteriological equipment. 
Commercial laboratories, special- 
izing in this work, usually make a 
charge of from $25.00 to $50.00 
for each test and it is manifestly 
not practical that it be carried out 
in any way but the best equipped 
laboratory and by specially trained 
technicians, two persons usually 
collaborating in the test. 

There exists at the present time 
rather wide use of a_ second 
method of test—known from its 
originators as the Rideal-Walker 
phenol coefficient test. By this 
method the germicidal action is 
compared, usually against the B. 
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Coli Communis, and results, al- 
though in ratio quite similar to 
those obtained in the U. S. H. L. 
test, are somewhat uniformly 
higher, usually about 50%. For 
example, a certain preparation of 
a U. S. H. L. coffiecient of 12, 
tests 18 by the Rideal-Walker 
method. 

As the test is not a matter of 
law, this fact has been taken ad- 
vantage of by certain manufac- 
turers in making claims of coeffi- 
cient without stating the method 
by which the material is tested. 
The object is obvious and when 
the coefficient is stated as Rideal- 
Walker, or when stated without 
reference to method, it should be 
discounted accordingly. The use 
of this method reacts about as 
would that of a 24-inch yardstick 
in the measurement of calico and 
causes a great deal of unnecessary 
confusion. 

One of the main objections to 
the U. S. H. L. method hinges on 
the unfortunate fact that certain 
disinfectants are more or _ less 
specific in their action and that the 
test reflects only relative effective- 
ness against a particular organism, 
B. Typhosus. A more serious 
fault is that the test is made with 
distilled water and that it gives a 
relatively high coefficient figure to 
a large number of black, soapy, 
cresylic solutions whose effective- 
ness in hard water, urine, etc., is 
greatly reduced. This is due to 
the fac: that all phenolic disin- 
fectants are not analagous products 
but of one or other of the follow- 
ing widely varying pharmaceutical 
types: 

(a) Those in which the phen- 
olic bodies are held in solution by 
a high percentage of soap such as 
Liquor Cresolis Comp., U. S. P. 

(b) Those similar to (a) but 
containing resin soap instead of 
sodium or potassium soap. 

(c) Those in which the phenolic 
substance exists in a state of emul- 
sification. 
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In contact with hard water 
water containing any appreciable 
quantity of lime or magnesium 
salts) the soap of the disinfectants 
of classes (a) and (b), above, 
precipitate with the formation of 
insoluble calcium and magnesium 
oleates, palmitates and_ stearates 
the phenolic substances are released 
from solution and coalesce with 
great loss of germicidal activity, 
A somewhat similar action occurs 
when these substances are used 
in contact with urine, blood, sea 
water, normal salt solution and 
many other organic and inorganic 
substances. 

In arriving at a choice of dis- 
infectant the following method is 
suggested: Two disinfectants— 
A of a phenol coefficient (U. S. 
H. L. Method) of 12 at $2.00 per 
gallon; B of a phenol coefficient 
of 4 at $1.00 per gallon. The 
cost of liquified phenol U. S. P. 
is taken at $2.50 per gallon. Di- 
viding the cost per gallon of A 
and B by the cost of phenol, the 
cost ratio of A is found to be 08 
and of B 0.4. The efficiency ratio 
of A is manifestly 12 for A as 
against 4 for B. Dividing the 
cost ratio by the efficiency ratio, 
gives the unit cost of A—08 di- 
vided by 12 equals 0.066+; of 
B—0.4 divided by 4 equals 0.1, 
ie. A cost 334%4% less for the 
same germicidal power. 

Going further into this subject, 
make up 200 c.c. of a 1% calcium 
chloride or magnesium sulphate 
solution. Divide in two contain- 
ers, preferably cylindrical jars, 
and add 1 c.c. of A to one; 1 cc. 
of B to the other, shake and allow 
to stand for 15 minutes. Make a 
similar test with urine. If the 
preparation “breaks” and_ the 
phenoloids float to the top or sink 
to the bottom it indicates that the 
disintectant under test is not ef- 
fective under practical circum- 
stances, as distilled water is not 
used for scrubbing purposes and 

(Continued on page 60) 
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PRICELESS HANDS 


A well-known violinist has in- 
sured his hands for $250,000. A 
quarter of a million dollars is in- 
deed a testimonial to the value he 
places upon these important 
members of his anatomy. 

The thought occurs—here is a 
yiolinist earning his living with 
his hands, without which, natural- 
ly, he cannot play his instrument. 
And here is a physician also earn- 
ing his living with his hands, 
without which, naturally he can 
no longer practice his profession. 

The violinist’s hands, by com- 
parison, are fairly safe. But the 
physician’s hands are always in 
contact with danger, much of it 
hidden or unsuspected, making it 
all the more difficult to guard 
against. 

Bacterial dangers lurk almost 
everywhere the doctor goes, and 
he must cope with them un- 
gloved, ungowned and under ex- 
ceedingly undesirable conditions. 

Venereal disease, contagious 
disease and ordinary disease 
germs are everywhere aroun: 
him, and even if his hands are 
cracked, sore or cut, he must still 
“carry on.” 

It is the physician’s duty to 
insure his hands against infection, 
not only because of their earning 
power to him, but on account of 
his moral obligation to the next 
patient. It is not right to carry 
the bacterial sins of one patient 
to the next one. 

Ordinary soap and water clean- 
liness is not enough. Would it 
not be worth while for the physi- 
cian to insure both his hands and 
the next patient’s safety, by rou- 
tinely using, between patients, a 
suitable liquid antiseptic soap? 

It is indeed a small premium to 
pay for such a large benefit.— 
Notes and Abstracts. 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL AS- 
SOCIATION FORMS PUB- 
LISHED BY PHYSI- 
CIANS’ RECORD 
COMPANY 


The Physicians’ Record Com- 
pany has undertaken the publica- 
tion of the complete series of over 
160 forms outlined by the Com- 
mittee on Forms of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association. Insti- 
tutions which have adopted these 
forms and others which contem- 
plate such action will be able to 
secure them from our stock. 

The exceptional facilities which 
the Physicians’ Record Company 
has for producing and distribut- 
ing hospital and other medical 
records will put this American 
Hospital Association series on an 
entirely new basis. Through 
quantity production we will be 
able to furnish this material at 
lower prices in many cases than 
heretofore offered. Our stand- 
ardized typography, stock, and 
printing will insure uniformity. 

Publication of such standard 
records as American College of 
Surgeons, Bell Training School 


Records, New York Board of 
Nurse Examiners Training 


School Records, as well as our 
own line of sheets, cards and 
books, has already put us in the 
place of the foremost publishers 
of institutional forms. 

The American Hospital Asso- 
ciation forms will be a valuable 
series for the hospital to draw 
upon. From these records the 
desired data as to cost per patient 
per day and other statistics may 
be arrived at. 

We are glad to announce the 
undertaking of this work. 





Mankind worships success, but 
thinks too little of the means by 
which it is attained—what days 
and nights of watching and weari- 
ness; how year after year has 
dragged on, and seen the end 
still far off—H. M. Field. 
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MONOXIDE RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 

Prompt recognition of the need 
of improved gas-burning devices 
to eliminate so far as possible the 
hazards of carbon monoxide has 
been taken by the state depart- 
ment of health. 

The state department has the 
cooperation of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, state industrial commission, 
state fire marshal’s office, the U. S. 
bureau of standards and the U. S. 
bureau of mines. 


In connection with the numerous 
recent fatalities resulting from car- 
bon monoxide gas, the Committee 
on Fundamentals of Gas Using has 
issued eight fundamentals to be 
observed to prevent fatalities. 
These are: 

1. All gas stoves which are used 
for heating rooms or buildings and 
all hot-water heaters shall be flued 
or vented to the outside. 

2. All gas-heating devices shall 
be constructed so that they will not 
yield inherently carbon monoxide 
gas when burning, due to any fault 
indesign of such devices. 

3. Controlling devices, left to 
the purchasers to manipulate, shall 
be simple in design and operation. 

4. All installations shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of proper state 
authority and shall provide for 
properly ventilating such devices 
and for making them safe from 
gas leaks and explosive hazards. 

5. All such devices shall have 
the approval of a testing agency 
under control of the engineering 
experiment station of Ohio State 
University. 

6. Every gas-burning device 
shall be accompanied by an ap- 
proved set of instructions and pre- 
cautions governing its use, which 
shall be attached permanently to 
such device in a conspicuous place 
by the manufacturer thereof. 

7. Installation of all gas-burn- 


ing devices shall be subject to reg- 
ulations of properly constituted 
state and city authorities, in ¢. 
operation with gas companies, 

8. Every physician shall report 
to health authorities all diseases, 
afflictions or deaths which he may 
find or suspect are due to exposure 
to combustion products of heating 
devices, or to escape of volatile 
hydro-carbons used for heating 
purposes.— Ohio State Medical 
Journal. 


Advice to Consumer—Inspect 
Every Can of Food 

When buying: 

In tin— 

(1) Both ends should be flat or 
curve slightly inward. 

Neither end should bulge, snap 
back when pressed or feel loose. 

Make no exceptions. 

(2) All seams should be tight 
and clean, with no trace of leaks. 
In glass— 

(1) The cover should be firm— 
flat or concave, with seam, collar 
band and label clean and free 
from all signs of leak. 

2. The contents should appear 
free from mold, disintegration, 
cloudiness or other abnormality 
and show no discoloration. 
Accept Only Cans In First-Class 

Condition. 
When opened: 

Suction inward is highly desir- 
able. 

No outrush of gas or spurt of 
liquid should occur. 

The cdor, observed immediately, 
should be characteristic of the 
product. 

No trace of foreign or objec- 
tionable odor should be present. 

No disintegration, no mold or 
other abnormal appearance should 
be observed. 

Liquid enough to cover the food 
is desirable in most products. 
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Cable Address 
Hofroche, New York 


“THE HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE CHEMICAL WORKS 
Incorporated 
19-21 Cliff Street 


New York 
Laboratory 
Basle (Switzerland) 


December 17, 1923. 


HOSPITAL PACKAGES 
And 
SPECIAL PRICES 


Mr. Pharmacist: - 


Do you know of the great saving 
hospitals make by buying Digalen, Allonal, and 
other Roche products direct from us, the 
manufacturers? 


The policy of selling our spe- 
cialties to hospitals and sanitariums at greatly 
reduced prices has been maintained by us all 
the years we have been in business and we expect 
to continue the generous arrangement, even 
though it costs us thousands of dollars in 
profit each year. 


Are you taking advantage of the 
opportunity afforded to save money for your 
institution, for no doubt you are continually 
purchasing some of the Roche preparations? 


We will gladly send you our 
Hospital Price List upon request. Please bear 
in mind that the special prices only apply on 
orders sent to us direct. 


Very truly yours, 
THE HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE CHEMICAL WORKS. 


P. S.--Literature descriptive of the Roche 
Preparations for your doctors will be sent 
upon request. 
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The inside of the can should be 
clean and bright, or well lacquered, 
not extensively blackened or mark- 
edly corroded. 

If You Know It Is Spoiled, De- 
stroy It. 

If After Examining It, You Can't 
Tell, Add Half The Volume 
Of Boiling Water And Boil 
Thoroughly. 





WHERE VANILLA COMES 
FROM 





Nearly everybody likes vanilla. 
It is probably the most popular 
and widely used flavoring. In 
spite of the many different kinds 
of fancy ice creams that are now 
made and offered for sale, there is 
probably five or six times as much 
vanilla ice cream sold as all other 
flavors put together. It is also a 


commonly used flavoring for 
candies, puddings, sauces and 
many other purposes. Yet very 


few people, if they were asked, 
could tell where it comes from or 
how it is made. The home of 
vanilla, according to a recent arti- 
cle in the Retailers’ Journal, is 
Papantla, a picturesque old city 
buried in the hills in the state of 
Vera Cruz, Mexico. It is so cut 
off from the rest of the world that 
it can only be reached in a round- 
about way from Vera Cruz by 
taking a Mexican coasting steam- 
er to Tuxpan, then by train to 
Fezuitlan and then by horse-back 
to Papantla. It is four hours’ ride 
from the end of the railroad line. 
Here, shortly after the conquest 
of Mexico by the Spaniards, Ital- 
ian and Spanish growers took up 
the cultivation of vanilla and with- 
in a radius of one hundred miles 
of Papantla is now grown and 
cured over 75 per cent of the total 
product. Vanilla is extracted from 
the vanilla bean, which grows on 
a vine which must be replanted 
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every three years. Owing to the 
oil excitement, many of the Indian 
vanilla growers discontinued the 
replanting of their vines three or 
four years ago, with the result 
that there is, at present, a short- 
age of Mexican vanilla. This 
shortage, however, has increased 
the price and stimulated replanting, 
The beans are gathered green and 
are tied in bundles of-one hundred 
pods. After being cured or dried 
they are shipped to New York 
where the flavoring is extracted, 
While other tropical countries also 
produce vanilla, the Mexican prod- 
uct is regarded as the best. There 
was a time when the annual 
production of Mexican vanilla 
amounted to 400,000 pounds of 
cured beans, but during the last 
ten years, this has diminished un- 
til the 1922 crop was only about 
60,000 pounds. It is estimated that 
the 1923 crop will amount to 
about 125,000 pounds and that by 
the time it comes on the market 
in May or June, the existing stock 
of flavoring will be practically ex- 
hausted. 





Milk for hospital needs. Many 
institutions are finding it advis- 
able and sometimes quite neces- 
sary to keep their own herd of 
milch cows, a very commend- 
able arrangement because the 
milk supply is thus under direct 
observation. 


The herd should preferably 
consist of Holstein cattle, which 
give a superior quality of milk, 
as analysis shows. 

When the milk comes from an 
outside dairy, and in large cities 
there are many dairies to choose 
from, one having a Holstein herd 
should be favored. 

A list of dealers in purebred 
Holstein milch cows may be had 
by writing the Holstein-Friesian 
Assn. of America, 229 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago. 
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For General Cleaning 
Solvay Super Cleanser 


Gives quick results with little labor and at 
minimum cost. Use for dishwashing machines, 
tile, marble, glassware, kitchen utensils, tables, 
floors, refrigerators, window washing, etc. 
Super Cleanser is always uniform in its high 
quality and may be used with perfect confidence 
for all general cleaning. 


For the Laundry 
Solvay Snowflake Crystals 


will prove a revelation in your laundry work. 
It’s different—a true chemical compound that 
instantly dissolves, never cakes, is as free-run- 
ning as sand, rinses freely, is a splendid water 
softener, makes a fine bleach and imparts to 
the washed goods a soft finish and cleanly odor. 


For quick service and to obtain minimum transporta- 
tion charges, Solvay maintains over 75 stock points. It 
will pay you in dollars and cents to obtain your require- 
ments from Solvay—the largest source of supply. Write 
for booklet of washing formulae which also gives other 
information on the laundry. 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 


Detroit, Mich. Syracuse, N. Y. Hutchinson, Kans. 
Sales Division—Wing & Evans, Inc., 40 Rector St., New York 


Boston Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Pittsburgh 
Chicago Syracuse Indianapolis 
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Food Poisoning and Its Prevention 


Lxtracts from an article in the American Food Journal, by Dry. 
Charles Thom, Mycologist, U. S. Bureau of Chemistry. 


(LAUSE! 
WOOD poisoning of bacte- 
: rial origin is sickness 
resulting from eating 
products which are or- 
consumed without = ill 





dinarily 
effect. 
The 
may act a$% carriers of infection, 
transferring organisms from a dis- 


food products responsible 


cased subject to a healthy one 
(examples —typhoid carried by 
water, or tuberculosis carried by 
milk), or as a nutriment in which 
a few disease germs multiply to 
become a mass infection as in out- 
breaks of enteric from milk or 
meat. 

If toxic, the food has been con- 
taminated with organisms which 
have multiplicd and produced poi- 
sons there before the food 
caten. Food proved to be in this 
condition is decomposed in the 
sense of the food law, as well as 
a menace to health. 

Disregarding food borne epi- 
demics such as typhoid or diph- 
theria, food poisoning, as the term 
is generally understood, takes 
roughly two forms—one an acute 
gastro-intestinal disturbance with 
nausea, vomiting and purging as 
chief symptoms, and commonly 
misnamed “ptomaine’ poisoning 
and as a second form disease of 
the central nervous system typified 
by botulism. The first is frequent 
with low death rate, statistically 
reported as one to two per cent. 
Botulism, fortunately, is not so 
common, for it has a mortality of 
about sixty to seventy per cent. 
Both types usually involve a num- 
ber of persons eating the same 
product. 


NaS 


Prevention 
In spite of all precautions that 
can be provided by manufactures 


dealers, and food officials, infee- 
tions of this kind will occasionally 
reach the domestic or public 
kitchen. The final responsibility 
and probably the major responsi- 
bility for outbreaks of this kind 
comes, therefore, to lie squarely 
before those who actually handle 
food and prepare it for the table 

This responsibility may be stated 
as follows: 

1. ood to be eaten raw should 
be fresh, clean, sound—free from 
stale odors, from slimy rotting 
from discolorations and 
from mold, and should be care- 
fully washed in an abundance of 
bacteriologically clean water (that 
means drinking water). 

2. Sound products freshly cooked 
(approximately to the _ boiling 
point) are freed from the organ- 
isms which cause enteritis. 

3. Moist or soft cooked food to 
be held more than a few hours 
should be kept in a good refriger- 
ator. If such refrigeration is 
impossible, the food even though 
showing no sign of spoilage should 
be recooked before serving. 

4. Attention to these precautions 
would cut outbreaks of gastro- 
enteritis to the minimum repre- | 
sented by flesh of infected animals 
carrying enough heat resistant 
toxin to cause poisoning. This in 
the current view of the best au- 
thorities would leave very few 
dangerous outbreaks. 


BE BRAVE—AND LIVE 


arcas, 


Be brave, my soul, for cowardice 
is weakness; 
Be strong, for weakness is dis- 
grace; 
Care not for clouds, for sunlight 
is eternal; 
The one who falters never wins 
a race. 
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Professor Anderson’s 
Whole-grain foods 
Food cells exploded 


Quaker Puffed Grains are whole grains steam 
exploded. 

Under Professor Anderson’s process, over 125 
million steam explosions are caused in every kernel. 

Thus the food cells are broken for easy digestion. 
The whole-grain elements are fitted to feed. 

Foods confections 

Puffed Grains also make whole grains delightful. 
Kach grain is a tidbit, flaky and flavory, puffed to 
8 times normal size. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat in a bowl of milk forms an 
ideal way to-serve whole wheat and milk. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat 
Quaker Puffed Rice 
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HOSPITAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION UNDER THE 
EIGHTEENTH 
AMENDMENT 

In an article published in the 
Boston Medical and Surgicat Taser 


nal, Dr. Gen; : vue 
= gn IIR G. 


1g ‘ese : Stears treats 
tully of this subject, some of the 
main points brought out being as 
follows: 

While the limitations of alcohol 
as a stimulant in disease are now 
better recognized, and the amount 
used for that purpose has conse- 
quently diminished, in every large 
institution like the Boston City 
Hospital, large quantities are still 
required for pharmaccutical prep- 
arations and for external use. 

It is bought and stored in bulk, 
and previous to the Volstead act 
was handled the same as any other 
kind of hospital supplies. 

Today, however, experience has 
taught us that alcohol must be 
classed with the precious metals 
and guarded as such. Safety was 
attained by the use of soljd ma- 
sonry, with the door of the store- 
room reinforced by heavy railroad 
iron, and barred by three locks. 
The comparatively small amount 
required for daily use in the dis- 
pensary must be protected by 
double doors securely locked. 


Sterilizing solutions in the wards 
are colored a lurid green, and de- 
naturized, but the risk of employ- 
ing dangerously pqa@sonous sub- 
stances for the latter purpose was 
illustrated by an epidemic of vi- 
olent gastric symptoms with vic- 
tims in almost every class of the 
hospital population immediately 
after tartar emetic was first used. 

While alcoholic patients admit- 
ted ran from 312 to 504 in 1910- 
15, in 1922 the admissions totalled 
2,226. This high figure is partially 
accounted for by the fact that the 
police rightly consider the present 
day alcoholic as a person danger- 
ously ill who cannot, as formerly, 


be safely left in a cell to sleep it 
off. Most of the cases are subse- 
quently discharged and do not ap- 
pear on the police records, On 
Saturday nights, five patrol Wagons 
at one time have been lined up be- 
fore the door of the accident room 
in which every available space has 
often been occupied by patients in 
all stages of intoxication, kept 
partly in order by a detail of 
police. 

In contradistinction to the blear: 
eyed, red-nosed, bloated: old soak 
of former days, the patients today 
are almost all young individuals 
be:ween twenty and thirty years 
of age of the class to whom the 
word “forbidden” is a challenge 
and the possession of liquor an 
adventure. 


Lately, as ways for circumvent- 
ing the Volstead Act have become 
better understood, the usual forms 
of stimulation are home-brew or 
“While Mule,” certain lotions ad- 
vertised for bathing purposes, re- 
distilled denatured alcohol, and ai- 
cohol denatured by the addition of 
Kerosene or other light petroleum 
product called “smoke” from the 
white color produced when water 


is added. 


It seemed for a time that de- 
lirium tremens would become an 
extinct disease, but cases are again 
appearing as its victims become 
familiar with the sources of sup- 
ply. 

Under the present conditions 
caused by the Volstead Act, trus- 
tees are taxed with the care of a 
class of patients who require in- 
stitutional treatment, but are unfit 
to be grouped with others, or to 
be attended by young pupil nurses, 
or, in fact, by any women of what- 
ever age. Either a separate insti- 
tution must be provided, or they 
must be segregated in wards so re- 
mote that their noisy inmates can- 
not disturb others. A special corps 
of nurses must be provided, and 
the codperation of the police ob- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The New 
McKesson 


Catalog 


Is Just Off 
the Press 


Tonsit and Adenoid 
Operation 


It contains valu- 
able information 


on gas-oxygen 








anesthesia. 


A catalog that is almost a text book. 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


Toledo Technical Appliance Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 





Toledo Technical Appliance Co., | 
2226 Ashland Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Please send me a copy of your new catalog No. 12. 
NANNIES 24,0 u.ddnlds aid. bx Oe De DUOHaRD 6 eaewaw gee 


ANAS cles, views sate aod Aaa ere Dard wee tm ees 


TSO aS sense oss l domot use tas. .<4 vse. I am in- 


terested in gas machine.......... 
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BE STRONG 
Be strong! 
We are not here to play— 
to dream, to drift. 
We have hard work to do 
and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle— 
face it: ’tis God’s gift. 
Be strong! 


Say not the days are evil. 
Who’s to blame? 
And fold the hands and ac- 
quiesce—O shame! 
Stand up, speak out, and 
bravely, in God’s name. 
Be strong! 


It matters not how deep in- 
trenched the wrong, 

How hard the battle goes, 
the day how long; 

Faint not—fight on! To- 
morrow comes the song. 

Maltbie D. Babcock, D. D. 











THE COST OF DISINFEC- 


TANTS 


(Continued from page 50) 


as practically all native waters are 


more or less “hard”. 


Make a similar test with tap 


water and let stand over night. 


The disinfectant that breaks un- 


der this test should be rejected, 
even if the unit cost as determined 
above be in its favor. 

Purchases are being made more 
and more on a performance basis 
—less on mere claims and garbled 
one-sided statistics. In this par- 
ticular instance, by tests and com- 
putations easily carried out in any 
hospital pharmacy, products whose 
claims have no basis may be ruled 
out, and in the end disinfection— 
not merely disinfectant—will be 
purchased. 


(Continued from page 58) 
tained. This solution means a 
large increase in the expense of 
hospital administration for which 
the taxpayers are liable. 





THE EXPENSE OF GOOD 
SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS 





Perhaps nobody fully realizes 
how small a percentage of the 
total cost of operating a hospital 
the expenditure of surgical in- 
struments is. This is perhaps 
natural because surgery is largely 
performed in hospitals and surgi- 
cal instruments are used for 
surgical operations and the mind 
immediately thinks of surgical 
instruments in connection with 
hospitals. | However, the items 
that constitute the great bulk of 
hospital expenditures are not 
surgical instruments and supplies 
but the ordinary articles de- 
manded by all human beings, 
such as food, fuel, bedding, et 
cetera. One of our prominent 
members estimated that the per- 
centage of the total expenditures 
of hospitals spent for surgical 
instruments was approximately 
one-half of one per cent. Can 
this fact be presented to the 
superintendents and buying 
agents for hospitals so that they 
will realize how little difference 
it will make in the expense of the 
hospital at the end of the year 11 
they buy the highest grade of 
surgical instruments that give the 
greatest satisfaction to the sur- 
geon and the greatest margin of 
safety to the patient, rather than 
the cheapest and most worthless 
kind?—American Surgical Trade 
Association Journal. 





Not in the clamor of the 
crowded street, 

Not in the shouts and plaudits 
of the throng, 

But in ourselves are triumph 


and defeat. —Longfellow. 
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AN INTERESTING LETTER 
FROM DR. AHLSWEDE 


You might wart to refer to my 
coming trip. I am _ therefore 
sending you a few dates for THE 
HospiraAL Buyer if you want to 
make use of them: 

I am leaving New York on the 
“Laconia” on Jan. 14th, 1924, on 
a cruise around the world to 
study the bacteriological and 
therapeutical equipment of trop- 
ical hospitals, hygienic labora- 
tories and medical institutions 
particularly in Japan, China, 
Java,, Burmah, India, Jerusalem, 
Egypt, Athens, Naples, etc. This 
is probably the first time a 
medical doctor has been sent on 
a similar mission on so large a 
scale, in the interest of medical 
research work. I am traveling as 
a correspondent for THE HospITaL 
Buyer, etc. Part of my work will 
consist in the collection and 
preservation of water specimens 
taken from the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans at various latitudes for 
the study of the plankton. These 
specimens will be sent to the 
Hygienic laboratory of Dr. Wer- 
ner Busch, Hamburg, Germany, 
for investigation. A special fea- 
ture of the trip will be a visit 
to the Calcutta Hospital for 
Tropical Diseases as well as the 
Tokyo University Skin Clinic. 
Detailed reports will be sent to 
THe HospiraL Buyer or pub- 
lication (as well as photographic 
material). The hospital for the 
treatment of leprosy at Batavia 
on Java will be of special interest. 
A detailed report will be sent to 
Prof. Unna, Hamburg, Germany, 
who is the leading European au- 
thority on this disease. The trip 
was rendered possible through 
the courtesy of Mr. Frank C. 
Clark, Times Bldg., New York, 
who in the interest of medical re- 
search work has enabled my visit 
to the various hospitals and has 








Thrifty Buyers 


know that the stock of unused 
Army Bandages will soon be 
gone. They are 


Buying Heavily 


of these genuine Bauer and Black, 34x40 
mesh, sterilized gauze bandages. Each 
bandage is individually wrapped and 
sealed, and is of a convenient flat shape, 
which allows cutting into narrower widths 
for finger dressing, etc. The 


New Low Price 


—is away under the mar- ' 


ket, due to the fact that 
these bandages are Army 


surplus stock which we 
obtained in large quan- 
tities at an unusually low 
price. When these are 


gone, you will have to pay 
$12.50 for the same amount 
of bandages. It is only 
temporarily that you can 
obtain 


144 B. & B. Bandages 
for only $4.45 


These bandages are packed 1 
gross to the carton. Each carton 
contains 4 doz., 2% ine; 4 doz. 
3 inch, and 4 doz. 3% inch flat, 
compressed bandages, cach one 6 
yards long. A carton weighs ap- 
proximately 71/5 Ibs. 


2BR00. PB. and 
B. Bandages, per 
carton, $4.45. 


2BR000 B. and 
B. Bandages, per 
case of 16 cartons, 
or 2304 bandages, 
equally divided 
into 2, 2%, 3 and 
3% inch widths, 
wolent 115 Ibs... 


U9. 












Clipping the coupon now will save 
you money 


FRANK S. BETZ CO. 


Hammond, Ind. 
Gentlemen: 


Send us Bandages as checked below and 
bill us for charges and shipping expenses. 


[] Cartons, 2BR00 B and B. Bandages. 
( Cases, 2BR000 B. and B. Bandages. 
This order to be under the terms of your 


guarantee of satisfaction or goods re- 
turnable. 


Me otis chau sch Ge Retaatiaaes 
Supt. 
IN 5, 5 wget od bic eeGhes ts BAA See 
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also been of valuable assistance 
in securing the photographic ma- 
terial. 

Yours sincerely, 


Epwarp AHLSWEDE. 





GELATIN SUPPLEMENTS 
THE PROTEIN DEFI- 
CIENCIES OF ROLLED 
OATS 





It has been repeatedly shown 
by feeding tests conducted with 
the albino rat that the proteins 
of the oat kernel as the sole 
source of protein in diets are 
not adequate for normal growth 
and continued health. Studies 
of this nature indicate that the 
proteins of rolled oats as well 
as other cereal grains do not 
contain sufficient amounts of the 
essential amino acid, lysine. Cer- 
tainly, the relatively poor proteins 
of oats can be made satisfactory 
by the addition of proteins rich 
in lysine te the oats diets. For 
this purpose the most efficient 
supplementary proteins are gela- 
tin and casein. 

Professor E. V. McCollum, of 
Johns Hopkins University, has 
found that a food mixture made 
correct in salt and vitamin con- 
tent, containing as the sole 
source of proteins 9 per cent of 
oat proteins, is deficient, but be- 
comes adequate to support nor- 
mal growth to full adult size 
when 10 per cent of gelatin is 
added. Professor McCollum says 
that “this serves as a remark- 
able illustration of the need of 
an understanding of the degree 
to which the proteins of one 
natural foodstuff makes good the 
supply of the cleavage products 
of another which are present in 
smallest amount. . .The oat pro- 
teins are improved by the addi- 
tion of 3.5 per cent of gelatin.” 


In the course of a recent in- 
vestigation of the supplementary 
value of gelatin upon various 
food products common in the 
American dietary, Dr. Thomas 
B. Downey, of Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, has ascer- 
tained that 5 per cent of gelatin 
in a ration containing 9 per cent 
of rolled oats proteins, added 
salts and vitamins is adequate 
for the normal growth of experi- 
mental animals. The animals fed 
on this ration, without the addi- 
tion of gelatin, grew at only one- 
half the normal expectation; but 
with the addition of 5 per cent 
of gelatin to this food mixture, 
they returned to normal weight 
and apparent health. The ster- 
cus of animals fed on rolled oats 
is pasty and difficult of elimina- 
tion, which condition was largely 
obviated when gelatin was in- 
cluded in the food mixture. 


Professor McCollum has also 
found that casein, the primary 
protein of milk, supplements the 
rolled oats proteins, though not 
so efficiently as gelatin. Pro- 
fessors Osborne and Mendel are 
inclined to believe casein slightly 
more efficient, but their data have 
been obtained from a small num- 
ber of animals. 

These research results show 
the wisdom of the liberal use of 
milk with rolled oats as a break- 
fast food. In addition, they 
demonstrate the advantage to be 
obtained by the inclusion of gela- 
tin therein. This improvement 
can be made easily by the addi- 
tion of granulated gelatin to the 
cooking cereal some five or ten 
minutes before its removal from 
the double-boiler. 

Besides increasing the food 
value of rolled oats or oat meal, 
gelatin confers decided physio- 
logical advantages which are de- 
scribed in detail in the July, 1923, 
issue of this journal, pages 41-47. 
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A REMARKABLE DAMAGE 
SUIT 





The days when a physician’s 
responsibilities were largely with 
his conscience and his God have 
passed. Once the patient accepted 
almost without question the 
opinions and service of the 
physician of his choice. Under 
these conditions, damage and 
malpractice suits were rare. In 
fact, laws and court decisions de- 
fining malpractice, and therefore 
the legal responsibilities of physi- 
cians, were not numerous nor 
drastic. 

This situation is rapidly chang- 
ing, and has already changed 
until the practice of medicine 
might properly be classed among 
the hazardous occupations. The 
hazards at the present time are 
in fact extraordinary, because of 
the irregularity of legislative en- 
actments and the curious and, in 
some instances, weird decisions 
of courts. 


Malpractice suits have become 
so frequent, based upon such a 
wide variety of allegations, that 
protective insurance is as much a 
necessary expense to the physi- 
cian as is his office rent. 

The fact that from 95 to 99 
per cent of malpractice suits are 
without justification, as deter- 
mined by court actions every- 
where, does not in any way pre- 
vent the constantly rising number 
of such suits. Some of these 
suits have a striking “news” value 
and always, whatever the charge 
and whether or not it is sustained, 
the physician suffers in what is 
far more precious to him than 
money. In instance after instance, 
the records show that the plain- 
tiff’s chief desire is to injure the 
physician’s reputation, and he 
knows this can be done to a 
degree by bringing suit, regard- 
less of the merits of the situation 
or the final court action. 

Some spectacular charges are 
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ADD Hot Water ji 
and Serve {|| 
O save time in a busy A 
hospital where hun- 


dreds of patients must 
be attended daily, use 


CAILLER’S 
MILK COCOA 


Made by the manufacturers of 
the world-famous Peters, Cail- 
ler’s and Nestlé’s Chocolate. 
Cailler’s Milk Cacoa is all 
ready to serve; merely add 
hot or boiling water. Free 
from alkali— made by the 
natural process, 


> GENEROUS 
ON REQUEST 
Peter Cailler 
Kohler Swiss 
Chocolate Co. 
Inc. 


x fee 
artes 131 Hudson St. 
Alps pl Quality New York, N. ¥. 
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SEND FOR SAMPLES 


Made in Medium and Obstet- 
rical sizes. Unusually generous 
ends. Pure, all-absorbent cotton 
—with soft, velvety tubular yarn 
cover. 


PURITAN MILLS 


SWISS TEXTILE COMPANY 


1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Mills: Assonet, Mass. 
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often made. One of these cases 
was recently tried in Paris, in 
which a patient actually sued a 
surgeon for saving his life. The 
patient was taken to a hospital 
suffering from severe internal 
pains. The surgeon undertook a 
minor operation, but found that 
he had to deal with a cancer and, 
therefore, performed a major 
operation, removing the cancer 
and at the same time depriving 
the patient of all hopes of 
motherhood. 

The woman, with her husband, 
sued the hospital authorities for 
35,000 francs damage and brought 
a separate suit against the sur- 
geon on the ground that he had 
exceeded his authority and the 
agreement made with them, by 
performing the operation which, 
in the opinion of competent au- 
thority, had prolonged her life 
since that time. When it was 
pointed out that the necessity for 
the major operation was only re- 
vealed after the minor operation 
had been begun, the woman as- 
serted that the surgeon should 
have arrested the operation and 
allowed her to recover from the 
anaesthetic so as to ask her con- 
sent, and she added: “This con- 
sent I would not have given,” in 
spite of the fact that medical evi- 
dence had been produced to show 
that without the operation for 
cancer she would not have lived 
two years. 

In rendering decision, the 
president of the court said: “By 
your own admission, Dr. ———— 
has prolonged your life measur- 
ably beyond the period when you 
would have died. For this you 
sue him. On the other hand, had 
he done as you wish he would 
now be in a fair position to be 
sued by your heirs for causing 
your death through neglect. The 
appeal is not allowed.”—From 





the California State Journal of 
Medicine. 


January, 19% 
ad 


THE GUN-COTTON FILM In 
HOSPITALS 





There is a hazard developing:in 
connection with the use of nitro. 
cellulose film in a field quite oyt. 
side that of the much-discusseq 
motion picture industry. The 
storage of film for X-ray pictures 
in hospitals is giving considerable 
concern to those interested jn 
safeguarding these institutions, 
A few months ago some film 
stored in a basement room of the 
Boston City Hospital was ignited 
presumably from contact with an 
electric light bulb. Very fortu- 
nately this basement was pro- 
vided with automatic sprinkler 
protection and the sprinklers ex- 
tinguished the fire which other- 
wise would have endangered the 
many patients on the floors 
above. Quite another story is 
true of the fire from this hazard 
which occurred in the Crouse 
Irving Hospital at Syracuse last 
month. In this hospital the X- 
ray department was located on 
the first floor, occupying a pair 
of rooms, with closets and old 
bathroom space separating the 
rooms, and a similar room across 
the hall for film developing. 

The exposed complete nega- 
tives, some 2,000, were stored on 
12-inch wooden shelves in one 
closet and on similar shelves in 
an adjoining recess without a 
door, and on three open racks in 
the operating room itself. 

lire was discovered by a nurse 
who notified the doctor in the ad- 
joining room. He immediately 
came in, opened the closet door, 
saw the fire burning along the 
edge of the lowest shelf, obtained 
a 2%-gallon soda-acid  extit- 
guisher, and played it on the 
flames, but without effect, as in 
about one minute an explosion 
ocurred which threw him about 
fifteen feet across the room and 
set fire to the nurse’s clothing 
and hair. This was extinguished 
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ty the doctor who then im- 
nediately shut the door to the 
werating room and turned in the 
fre alarm. Two trucks, three 
engines, and one combination 
sponded, and were followed by 
;full response for general alarm. 
The firemen controlled the fire 
jself within a short time. Prior 
i this, however, a second explo- 
jon occurred, blowing out the 
windows in the rooms above the 
Xray department and bulging 
the partition to the storage closet 
inthe X-ray department about a 
jot and a half. This was caused 
by the gas going in through 
yentilators and blind space, down 
into hollow partitions and up 
through to the second floor, ign't- 
ing when it obtained the proper 
mixture. No lives were lost, but 
a large number of patients were 
carried out of the hospital in an- 
ticipation of its possible destruc- 
tion. 

The slow burning film being 
quite the equal of the gun-cotton 
film photographically, there is 
no excuse for the presence of this 
dangerous stuff where the sick 
and crippled are cared for; there 
isno excuse for its use anywhere 
except that it costs less money 
than the safety film. With the 
growing use of X-ray photog- 
raphy must we now begin an- 
other campaign of education and 
legislation to safeguard, under 
new conditions, human life from 
this old enemy? The Fire Mar- 
shals’ Association of North 
America is certainly to be com- 
mended for its efforts to secure 
congressional action outlawing 
this film from interstate com- 
merce. If it cannot be trans- 
ported it will not be used; it will 
travel the road of the poisonous 
sulphur match, as it should. 





Nothing is of any value except- 
ing that which you create for 
yourselfi—no joy is joy save as 
itis the joy ef self-expression.— 





Elbert Hubbard. 








Better Kitchen 
Service and 
Lower Cost 


Your kitchen costs seem high to you— 
the service seems irritatingly poor at 
times. Kitchen help is hard to keep— 
hard to manage—demand high wages— 
take little interest in their work. 

The remedy: Modem equipment. Saves 
hours of hard work; mashing, beating, 
mixing, stirring with 


Reco Food Mixer 


Does the work or two or three helpe:s 
For instance, it will mash three pecks 
of potatoes in three minutes. Think 
of the time it will save in preparing 
soups, vegetables, salad dressing, pie 
filling, deserts, cakes, frostings, etc. 
Never idle, never tiring, always doing 
the work of two or three men, and puay- 
ing for itself in a very few months in 
labor saving. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET. Investigate 
the RECO MIXER. Figure what a 
money-saving investment it would make 
for you. 








[ 2632 West Congress St., Chicago ] 











The 


Most Popular 
Atomizer 
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DeVilbiss No. 15 
For spraying the Nose 


and Throat with Oils 
and Aqueous solutions. 


The DeVilbiss Mfg. Co. 


TOLEDO, O. 
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Purchasing ‘Information 








He who thinks there is nothing new to learn about his 
particular line of endeavor has unconsciously found the 
reason why he is not a big man. 
being always ready for the unexpected. He who has conquered 
doubt and fear has conquered failure. 
is worth a whole wilderness of warning. 


The secret of success is in 


One thorn of experience 








NEW YORK STATE TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL RECORDS 
JUST COMPLETED 





The series of Training School 
forms drawn up by the Board of 
Nurse Examiners of the State of 
New York has just been finished. 
Miss Alice S. Gilman, under 
whose direction the work was 
done, has retained some of the 
forms in the Bell System of 
Training School Records, has 
altered others, and has added a 
number of new forms not in- 
cluded in the Bell series. The 
forms are published only by the 
Physicians’ Record Company. 

Altogether this is the most 
comprehensive system of records 
ever devised for the training 
school. It is the last word in 
records of this kind. The latest 
changes in curriculum, the new- 
est departments in hospital work 
are all taken account of. The 
Directress of Nurses may see at 
a glance the exact distribution of 
her organization. 

The Training School has the 
opportunity of ordering in large 
or small quantities as needs may 
dictate. A complete list of the 
forms, with prices, will be sent 
on request to the Physicians’ 
Record Co. of Chicago. 


The laundering equipment tor 
Hospitals, Sanitariums and Allied 
Institutions, shown in Space-233 
at the American Hospital Asso- 


ciation Convention at Milwaukee 
is a compact, well constructed 
equipment, very desirable for the 
smaller installations. 


This equipment has a number 
of desirable features to recom- 
mend it for use in hospitals of 
under one hundred rooms. It is 
small and compact so that an 
entire installation can be made 
in three to four hundred square 
feet of space. As it is entirely 
self-contained it is easily installed 
without any attachment to walls 
or ceilings, thus it has the in- 
stallation advantages of direct 
motor driven machinery with the 
low cost and simplicity of belt 
drive. 

Quiet operations of the laundry 
is necessary in the small hospital 
where installation is usually 
made in the basement and this 
feature is present to an unusual 
extent in this particular manv- 
facturer’s machines. The simple 
mechanical construction of the 
machinery enables the engineer 
in the small hospital to care for 
it satisfactorily. 

We understand a satisfactory 
installation can be made at a cost 
which will be paid for out of the 
savings in laundry bills during 
the first year of its use. The 
manufacturers have a_ planning 
department which they place at 
your service to help you plan 
your laundries without any obli- 
gation to you. 
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SAVE MONEY! 
Do Your Own Washing and Ironing 


Figuring the monthly laundry bills for the average hospital 
at $250.00—there’s a saving of $100.00 every thirty days if you 
do the work in your own laundry. Think of it—a saving o 
$1,200.00 a year which is almost enough to pay fora SIMPLEX 
Laundry Outfit, completely installed on your own premises. 


The Most Modern Hospitals Now Operate Their 
Own Laundry 


If you are interested in reducing your laundry expense from 
30 to 50% and saving 15 to 25% in loss, wear and tear, then 
you owe it to yourself to investigate. The facts are based upon 
the actual experience of scores of well-known institutions. 





Without obligation write us today for full infor- 
mation—get the whole story—a comprehensive 
digest of vital importance to the management of 
every modern hospital. 











American Ironing Machine Co. 
844 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 














Seamless a, 


The only sanitary garbage and ref- 
use receptacle for hospitals, because 
it can’t crack, break or leak. It is 
seamless— pressed from one piecc 
of solid steel. Lasts a l:fetime. 
Enameled if desired. Always gives 
complete satisfaction. 


Sold only direct from our factory to you. 
Comes in five sizes. 26-Gal. Kantainer 
sent on 10 days’ free trial, you pay express. Use Request 


Coupon below. 
SEAMLESS STEEL PRODUCTS CO., Milwaukee 
= 4. 4 4 4 ee eee eee eee ee eee eee see eee eee a ee a een 
Seamless Steel Products Co., 
Dept. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Please send Kantainer, 10 days’ free 
trial, as offered. 
























PAO ss ona chew ceies 
Street ........... ee) oe oa eee : MEPoS uae PEELS 
City 
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THE DIGESTIBILITY OF 
FISH 


The Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bulletin No. 649 gives some 
interesting information on the 
digestibility of fish. 

Several experiments were made 
with men, and it was found that 
the coefficients of digestibility for 
the fish protein and fat were 
found to be 93-1 and 93-2 per 
cent respectively. 

Atwater’s investigations 
showed that the average of fifty 
varieties of fish contained over 
18% of protein and 4% of fat. 
For fat contents, fish may be 
divided into three classes. Those 
with over 5% of fat such as shad, 
salmon, butterfish and herring; 
those containing from 2% to 5% 
of fat such as whitefish, halibut 
and porgy; and those containing 
less than 2% of fat such as blue- 
fish, haddock and cod. 

It is evident that fish, like meat, 
may contribute materially to the 
fat of the diet, particularly if the 
fatter varieties are eaten. On the 
basis of protein, fish also re- 
sembles meat so that its use as 
a substitute for meat as a protein 
food in the diet is clearly indi- 
cated. 





CAMPHOR 





Camphor was introduced into 
Europe in the twelfth century 
by the Arabs, who used it as a 
refrigerant. In the seventh cen- 
tury, it had already been known 
as a rare perfume. 

During the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the Dutch had practically 
a monopoly of the refining of the 
camphor used in Europe, and 
they succeeded in keeping their 
process secret for a long time. 

The extent to which camphor 
has since come into its own is to 
be judged by the fact that in 
1916, the United States imported 
almost five million pounds of the 


refined camphor, and almost two 
million pounds of the synthetic 
camphor. 

According to the U. S. Dispen- 
satory, camphor, when used Jo- 
cally, is an irritant with a some- 
what benumbing effect upon the 
peripheral sensory nerves. It js 
also somewhat antiseptic. Cam- 
phor is absorbed quite easily 
through subcutaneous tissue, but 
not so readily through mucous 
membranes. It combines in the 
body with glycuronic acid and in 
this combination is eliminated by 
the kidneys. 

Camphor is widely employed 
as a counter-irritant in sprains, 
rheumatic affections, bronchitis 
and other inflammatory condi- 
tions. 

It is also employed as a local 
application, especially in conjunc- 
tion with menthol, in inflamma- 
tions of the upper respiratory 
tract. 

The further addition of methyl 
salicylate makes the combination 
highly efficient in the local relief 
of pains of rheumatic origin, es- 
pecially effective and desirable 
when these three agents are com- 
bined in a clean, non-greasy base. 

Quite aside from its therapeutic 
action, camphor is an agent which 
is very appealing. Many persons 
experience a pleasant sense of re- 
freshment merely from its in- 
halation and from its evaporation 
when placed upon the skin. 

Moreover, camphor enjoys a 
very favorable reputation. Our 
mothers placed great faith in the 
old-fashioned camphorated oil, 
and what a comfort it was, in 
spite of its greasiness, when those 
loving hands rubbed our stiff 
necks and aching shoulders! 

So if there is any one remedy 
the doctor can recommend that 
will receive kindly and receptive 
—almost instinctive—considera- 
tion at the patient’s hands, it is 
camphor or a camphor prepara 
tion. 

















endorsed by the medical profession and by hospitals and nurses, as 
being one of the most useful and reliable foods for hospital 


patients. 
Avoid Imitations When Purchasing 
Samples Prepaid 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO. 


Racine, Wis. 














25% Bran 





Flakes much enlarged 


Not ordinary wheat, but a special wheat—the most flavory 
wheat that grows. And each flake hides 25% of bran. 

Write The Quaker Oats Company, Railway Exchange, Chi- 
cago, for a full-size package to try. 

You will find it a dish to advise. 


Package Free to Physicians on request. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Soft Wheat—25% Bran 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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OYSTERS 





The United Sates posseses the 
most valuable fishery in the 
world. It is oysters, whose an- 
nual value as they come from the 
water is $15,000,000. 

Conducted on every coast from 
Cape Cod to the Rio Grande, and 
from Puget Sound to San Fran- 
cisco, it yields annually 115,000 
tons of food as prepared for the 
table, an equivalent of 400,000 
dressed steers. 

Although the oyster is immo- 
bile when developed, the embryo 
oyster swims freely though fee- 
bly and may wander far from the 
parental locality. The egg is dis- 
charged into the water and is so 
small as to be just visible to the 
eye. It soon becomes covered 
with microscopic fleshy bristles 
which, beating in unison, soon 
give some power of locomotion, 
though they are chiefly servicea- 
ble in suspending it in the water 
and bringing it within reach of 
the tidal currents which waft it 
afar. 

After a brief career of travel a 
tiny shell begins to form, and as 
the burden of this increases a 
change of habit comes. The little 
oyster must attach itself to a sup- 
port and settle down to the seden- 
tary life of the adult, and this 
necessity brings one of the grav- 
est crises of its life. It is hardly 
visible without a lens, the thinnest 
film of sediment will cover and 
stifle it, and most of the bottom 
over which it has been swimming 
is muddy. Only oyster beds, 
gravel and shells, piling, and sim- 
ilar bodies in the water present a 
surface sufficiently firm and clean 
to serve the little oyster’s pur- 
pose. The more fortunate ones 
cement their shells to such ob- 
jects, "grow, and henceforth re- 
main where they fell unless dis- 
placed by some external force; 
but for each one that becomes so 
attached there are unknown myr- 
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iads that fall on unsuitable sur. 
faces and perish. This is one rea. 
son why it is necessary for the 
female oyster to produce millions 
of eggs that her kind shall not 
disappear from the waters. 

The men who first undertook 
oyster culture in America did not 
know these things nor many 
other interesting facts of the oys- 
ter’s life; but they had observed 
that almost any _ hard-surfaced 
objects falling into the water, jf 
they did not become engulfed jn 
the mud, became coated with a 
growth of oysters, and they rea- 
soned that such materials pur- 
posely placed on barren bottoms 
would establish artificial oyster 
beds, and that to the man who 
made the deposit belonged the 
oysters. 

Thus began, through the ini- 
tiative of the oystermen them- 
selves, the practice of oyster cul- 
ture in the United States, which 
has developed until at the present 
time about one-half of the oys- 
ters produced in the country and 
nearly two-thirds of the total 
value of this product are derived 
from artificial beds, privately 
owned or leased from the States. 

In 1911, planters spread 170,- 
000,000 bushels of young oysters, 
shells and gravel over their 500,- 
000 acres of oyster farms; and 
they harvested a crop of over 15,- 
000,000 bushels of oysters worth 
$10,000,000. 

Many dangers beset the young 
oyster. Overcrowding which 
stifles them; drumhead and star- 
fish which come in large numbers 
clean up a bed, and a marine 
snail, the drill, bores through the 
shells and eats them. Freshets 
and storms also contribute to the 
oyster’s destruction so that there 
are many risks to be run by the 
oyster farmer. 

The oyster feeds on small part- 
icles suspended in the water, con- 
spicuous among which by reason 
of their beauty under the micro- 
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—— 
scope are minute plants, called 
diatoms, covered with ornately 
sculptured transparent shells of 
quartz. These and the other food 
particles are carried by the cur- 
rents, dropping to the bottom in 
a gentle drizzle and eventually 
accumulating in considerable de- 
posits. Each oyster has part of 
its surfaces covered by innumer- 
able microscopic, vibrating, fleshy 
bristles, each feeble in itself, but, 
beating in unison, producing cur- 
rents strong enough to carry the 
food particles into the gaping 
shell, where the water passes 
through the gills, which are beau- 
tifully constructed delicate sieves, 
and thence again to the outside, 
while the food strained from it 
passes in a constant stream into 
the mouth. So industrious is the 
oyster and so scattered is its food 
that to get its daily meal it filters 
between 25 and 35 quarts of 
water, making useful to man a 
wealth of microscopic material 


which otherwise would be lost. 
The waste of the soils, washed by 
rains and carried into the sea, 
comes back, indirectly, through 
the marine plants that are nour- 
ished by the fertilizing salts and 
fed on by the oyster. 

If food be abundant and the 
beds not too crowded, the oyster 
becomes fat, luscious, and tender 
In this condition it is one of the 
most inviting of foods and one of 
the most digestible, nutritious and 
wholesome, and its composition 
is of such character as to make tt 
more nearly than most foods self- 
sufficient as a diet. In this re- 
spect it resembles milk and needs 
but the ordinary ingredients used 
in cooking—starches and fats— 
to give it “balance.” It is re- 
markable among ordinary food 
substances in its high proportion 
of glycogen, a substance resem- 
bling starch but more readily and 
easily assimilated, and, unlike 
starch, ‘wholly digestible even 
when uncooked. 








circulation—aids nutrition. 





THE BATTLE CREEK RADIANTOR 


A PORTABLE-RECLINING ELECTRIC LIGHT BATH 
Convenient—Compact—Durable 


Invaluable for hospital and institutional use in cases where instant and 
effective application of heat is indicated. d 

Physicians and nurses prefer the Radiantor to the more expensive Elec- 
tric Light Bath Cabinets because of its easy applicability in surgical and 
convalescent cases. An efficient means for relief of pain in either inflam- 
matory or chronic conditions. Stimulates the body functions—quickens 


Helpful booklet, “The Light Bath—How to Use It,” sent upon request. 


SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, BOX H. P., MICHIGAN 
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Opportunities 
Column 











POSITION WANTED—Also consider 
partnership or location or practice. Mid- 
dle aged, married, large experience in 
general surgery (major and minor), 
also do general practice. Registered in 
six or seven states; reciprocity in many 
others: “ Ready at once. Good habits, 
references furnished. Address 3425, care 
F. V. Kniest, Peters Trust Bldg., 
Omaha, Nebr. 





ag 3 eC 


“NEVERSSLIP” NAVEL CORD * 
LIGATURE. Our best endorsement is Basketry Materials ! 





the steady growth of repeat surgical m 
orders going to our Supply House Dis- Catalogue and Directions H 
tributors. 12 Jars, 180 ‘‘Cases,” $5.00. a8 conte 

“Neversslip” Mirs., Wenona, III. W 





— Reeds, raffia, wooden beads, chaircane, J V 


WANTED-- Seninaaits atives to detail Indian ash splints, cane w 
the medical and pharmaceutical pro- P di ebbing, ¢ 








fessions in Missouri, Oklahoma, Ken- wooden beads, braided straw, rush, wil. | tl 

tucky, Louisiana and Iowa. Must have low, pine needles, books, tools, dyes, fl 

experience in detailing Biological, Ar- 

sphenamine and Pharmaceutical Prod- B S h a 

ucts. State previous or present em- 

ployers, education, territory preferred Louis toug fon Drake, Ine. ; 

and salary expec ted. — General 9 Everett St., Allston Station fi 

Sales Manager, E. R. Squibb & Sons, 

80 Beekman Street, New York City. BOSTON 34, MASS. 
Nl 
( 
I 
t 
t 


HELP WANTED— 
SITUATIONS DESIRED— 
EQUIPMENT NEEDED— 
Have you thought about the possibilities of the 


“Business Opportunity’” column of The Hospital 
Buyer? Read it and make use of it. 


oe a ae ae a) | 


The rate for Want Ads is only nominal—eight 
cents a word, and it is read in every hospital in 
the United States. 


Address — Business Opportunity Department, 
The HOSPITAL BUYER, Chicago. 
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HE JAMAICA HOSPITAL, 
BROOKLYN 


The Jamaica Hospital, in the 
prough of Queens, has just con- 
ed a drive for $250,000. So 
cessful were the efforts of the 
paigners that they came with- 
a few thousands of the sum 
ght. There were five hundred 
tkers who took part in the 
five for funds. 

~The $250,000 was needed to 
complete a fund of: $750, 000 for 
the building and equipping of a 
modern structure for the Jamaica 
Hospital. Construction is under 
way, and the building on Vaa 
Wyck avenue now is completely 
enclosed. Work has begun on 
the interior and it is the aim of 
the contractors to finish the work 
at the earliest possible date. 


“To be conversant with the 
facts is to recognize clearly the 
necessity of helping to place Ja- 
maica Hospital on a firm finan- 
—— cial footing,’ said William C-. 
Reid, president of the board of 
trustees, in the course of an in- 
terview. 

“If communities are to have 
hospitals, they must establish and 
maintain them. Experience has 
shown that endowed institutions 
with their freedom from politics 
and the slow machinery of gov- 
ernment, are better and more eco- 
nomically run than those main- 
taned by municipalities. To 
properly care for the sick and 
injured we must have unham- 
pered facilities.” 

Jamaica Hospital was organ- 
ized thirty-two years ago by the 
Kings Daughters to meet the 
needs of a small community. It 
began with four beds of a rented 
house. By good management, by 
gifts by an occasional appeal to 
the public, it accumulated funds 
and built the hospital which now 
stands on New York avenue. 
aed This is overerowded, is out of 
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SOME 


Interesting Facts 
ABOUT 


Cocoa and Chocolate 


It took approximately two cen- 
turies to learn to use Cocoa as a 
food. 

Much credit is given to the Az- 
tecs of Mexico and Peru, for a 
knowledge of the good value of 
Cocoa products. 

After the Spanish sailors brought 
it into Spain, its use gradually 
spread to the North and the South, 
and we find that it is today being 
cultivated. in some of the tropical 
countries of Asia and Africa. 

It grows wild and is cultivated in 
Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, Venezuela, 
Equador, Trinidad and in some of 
the tropical countries bordering the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

We cannot make all the Chocolate 
and Cocoa, so we make only the 
best. 

You are invited to buy direct 
Bischoff’s Pure Food Cocoas and 
Chocolate. 


F. BISCHOFF, Inc. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. 








Deane Sterilizers 


In the critical 
moments of 
an operation, 
you can’t af- 
ford to won- 
der how your 
apparatus 
will work. 
Deane Steril- 
izers are in- 
surance 
against mis- 
haps that 
may endanger 
human life. 
That’s why 
they are used 
in the’ fore- 
most hos- 
pitals. 





Send for 
Sterilizer 
Blue Book 


Bramhall Deane Co. 
263B West 36th Street 
NEW YORK 


Represented in Canada by 
INGRAM & BELL, Ltd. 
Toronto and* Calgary 
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PRINCIPLES OF INSTITU- 
TIONAL BUYING 


(Continued from page 15 


for payment out of budget funds 
appropriated. 

i. The cash discounts 
cured by having the 
passed promptly. 

j. The adequate purchasing 
service is an economical opera- 
tion, by combining orders of all 
departments. 


are Se€- 


(Continued from page 73) 
date, and is in danger of being 
declared unfit for a hospital. Yet 
it has a good record of service 

and has a grade “A” rating. 
Until a few years ago the hos- 
pital was managed by woman 
trustees. It became plain that a 
bigger, better, modern complete 
hospital had to be built to mect 
the needs of a fast-growing com- 
munity. Business men were called 


into the organization. These 
men and women gave unspar- 


ingly of their time, thought and 
energy to carry on the work 
The business men soon saw that 
they would have to meet in- 
creased demands for service and 
a building committee was formed. 
This plans to erect a structure 
that will serve for many years 
the Fourth Ward 
Richmond Hill, Richmond Hill 
South, Woodhaven, St. Albans, 
Kew Gardens, Forest Hill, 
Springfield, Hollis, Queens, Lau- 
relton, Rosedale, Aqueduct, How- 
ard Beach, Morris Park, Ozone 
Park, South Ozone Park, Glen 
Morris and Dunton. 

In order to accomplish this a 
site was chosen near the railway 
center, and the main traffic ar- 
teries of Long Island. The com- 
mittee went as far as possible 
without the help of the public. 
Then it took to a drive to raise 
the needed furids. 

The Jamaica Hospital has an 


invoices 


comprising” 
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record of accomplish- 
Victims of accidents or 
sudden illness have found quick 
attention there. Hundreds of 
babies have been born in its wards 
and thousands of patients have 
received the expert attention that 
only a hospital can give, 

The building on New York 
avenue has served as one of the 
two hospitals in the Fourth 
Ward, an area of fifty-six square 
miles with a population of 265, 
000. New York as a whole hag 
one hospital for every two hun. 
drid persons; the Fourth Ward 
has only one bed for every 1,500 
inhabitants. The Jamaica Hos. 
pital has outgrown its facilities, 
The needs of the Fourth Ward 
demand that it go on even to 
yreater service. 

President Reid is assisted on 
‘he board by Mrs. Frank D. Den- 
tun, vice-president; W. C. With- 
erstine, treasurer; Mrs. George 
Kk. Polhemus, recording. secre- 
tary; Mrs. W. W. Ham, corre- 
sponding secretary. The Building 
committee is headed by Percy 
G. James. 


The Cumberland Hospital, 
srooklyn, recently celebrated 
National Homeopathic Clinic 


Day by the holding of clinics 
and exercises all day. The ob- 
ject was to make homeopathy 
better known to the public, and 
through the clinics and demon- 
strations the results which flow 
from this method of treatment, 
are spread broadcast. 

An increase of from $2 to $3.50 
per day for the care of town pa- 
tients at the Southside Hospital, 
Bay Shore, Long Island, was re- 
cently granted by the Islip Town 
3oard. The action was the re 
sult of a recent request of the 
hospital that the allowance be 
made larger as the rate in effect 
was considerably out of propor- 
tion to the care and _ expenst 
involved. 
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IZAL— A Powerful Disinfectant and Insect 
Repellant in POWDER Form 


Izal Powder stays where you 





Uses for 


IZAL Powder 


Toilets 
Garbage Cans 
Floors 

Cellars 

Halls 
Dispensaries 
Hospitals 
Health Boards 
Schools 

Street Cars 
Chicken Coops 
Dog Kennels 
Barns 
Garages 
Factories 
Stock Farms 
Cattle Pens 





put it. 


It is particularly appli- 


cable in uses for which liquid 
disinfectants are unsuitable. 
IZAL POWDER IS SAFE, 
EFFICIENT AND 
ECONOMICAL 











NEW YORK 


SEATTLE 
Canadian Agent for Izal: 





Special prices to Physicians, Schools, 
Hospitals and Health Boards 


Ask your druggist or order direct 








THE ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Hygiene Products, Ltd. 


CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver 
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HETCH HETCHY HOSPI- 
TAL SERVICE 


(Continued from page 32) 


vent too great expansion of the 
springs of the pony trucks 
when the weight is removed from 
the wheels. 

Sand to aid in quick stopping 
is carried in a cylinder at one 
side and is forced out by com- 
pressed air onto the steel rails 
just ahead of the steel flanged 
rear wheels. 

Cases treated at the hospital 
during the two fiscal years are as 


follows: 
1920-21 1921-22 
6418 «1068 


Non-hospital cases ......+...- 4 069 
Hospital cases: 
City’s direct employes...... 147 176 
Construction Company of 
North America employes.. 146 326 
Utah Construction Company 
COGS” v..cverccccceves 3 1 
Outside pay patients........ 57 148 
Total hospital cases....... 353 651 
Total cases treated......... 1001 1711 


Capital operations ........... 5 72 
Average time in hospital for 
hospital cases (days)....... 6.45 9.5 


avail themselves of the City’s medical service 
for their employes, at the rate of $1 per 
month or to maintain proper facilities at 
their own expense to care for their men. The 
Utah Construction Company, which firm built 
the Hetch Hetchy dam, adopted the latter 
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course, sending occasional cases to 

hospital for treatment which the pa 
less elaborately equipped establishment A 
the Damsite was not prepared to handle 





OUR ADVERTISERS 


Don’t forget our advertisers, 
Each firm has a story to tell 
you, and I want you to read 
what they say. Then, if pos. 
sible, use their services, and 
tell them that you saw their 
announcements in The Hospi- 
tal Buyer. The more you do 
this the better and larger you 
may expect this publication to 
become. Our advertisers came 
into The Hospital Buyer be- 
cause they have the products 
you can use, and we gave them 
space because they are relia- 
ble and are ready to serve you. 











THE MAIN KITCHEN OFA 
MODERN GERMAN 
HOSPITAL 


(Continued from page 23) 
the hospital must be good and 
there must be enough roads lead- 
ing from all parts of the city. 
The street-car service should be 
good. 





Color Actual Color Apparent Color 


of Light of Object of Object 

LS THAD coos Purple- Black 
Se WUMNNNE ndccs cenacusuenee Red 
Red: 6.26% oo EE Eee Redder 
_ (ees Orange ...Redder Orange 
Ee MEOW > n5oesdenanes Orange 
SS ae Dark Green....Red-Black 
Oo eee Light Green.Reddish-Gray 
_ re EO a er Violet 
TS: Ae fe. ee Purple 
Amber le epee Brown- Black 
Amber WUMMOD ion sots<enunse Amber 
Amber....Orange .... Yellow Orange 
Pe Dark Orange 
Amber Yellow ..... Light Amber 
Amber....Green ....... Brown-Green 
Asiber....Dark Biue...... 2260 Gray 
Amber....Light Blue....Light Gray 





Table Showing How Vari-Colored Lights 
Affect Objects 


Color Actual Color Apparent Color 


of Light of Object of Object 

ICE. = VIDE. sass cnwesce Maroon 
Green.....Black ....Greenish- Brown 
Ore || a ee Green 
Green..... Green .i6ss More Brilliant 
REPO ss SERN Sisk osbsas 5 easesen Brown 
Sere. 6c AOLGURE a50.2 50008050 Yellow 
Green..... Indigo c......5- Dull Green 
Green..... Violet Bluish Green- Brown 
ee BARCEL: oRoccaed Blue- Black 
eee SS APTS Ne Blue 
Blue....... BIG ....cevnncas More Vivid 
eee BE ig wasiockuseunee Violet 
Se FABRE. s.cce0s0ss0u Brown 
Cae WPNOW  s55ssusssccn Green 
re Green ...... Bluish Green 
Blue.....Indigo ....Dark Blue Indigo 


Blue..... Violet ....Dark Blue Violet 
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Bureau of Information 
What it is—What it does—Where to get it 





| HIS Bureau of Information—a regular depart- 
| ment of The Hospital Buyer is created for the 
benefit of hospital superintendents, nurses, 
| stewards, internes, dietitians and purchasing agents in 
| order that they might, without cost or loss of valuable 
| time, secure detailed information on any supplies, 
| devices or equipment necessary for the successful op- 
| eration of their institutions. 

| 


This Department is in constant touch with manufae- 
turers of produets for the hospital and will seeure for 
you all descriptive literature and catalogs, and, still 
more important, will tell you where you will receive 
quality supphes, efficient service and honest values. 


| Should you desire information on any article not 
| shown on advertisers’ pages, don’t hesitate to call on 
us, for we will gladly search to the far corners of the 
Earth to assist our subseribers and readers. 


| MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Bureau of Information, 

| THE HOSPITAL BUYER, 

| 138 No. La Salle St., Chicago. 

We are interested in items listed below. Give us complete infor- 
| mation on these articles and tell us what manufacturers or distributors 
of these supplies The Hospital Buyer can guarantee as being thoroughly 
dependable. 


LIST ITEMS HERE: 


. ERSUHGNON? ccc cn dieisinninw dice sesntaete 
anal iil ak aie ae lak hee ab THORVINHAN. ‘ic skiatinsesasiosacasessous 
eee eee eer MEE ats siirui danas aceld sete Seeteans 
eee | 
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GOOD NEWS FOR COFFEE. 
DRINKERS 





There is a great deal of per- 
sonal satisfaction in knowing that 
a habit which has been the sub- 
ject of much adverse criticism 

“has at last received favorable ap- 
praisement by a competent in- 
vestigator. Coffee, as we all 
know, gets plenty of attention 
from cranks and savants, and a 
large proportion of them are 
advocating some substitute which 
possesses all the characteristics 
which coffee does not, and none 
that it does possess. The ma- 
jority of the ardent advocates are 
agitated about the caffeine which 
coffee contains, and which is a 
quality of that beverage as indis- 
pensable to its perfection as fat 
globules are to milk. Caffeine- 
less coffee is on a par with 
skimmed milk, and no one likes 
either as a steady diet. 

The opposition to coffee de- 
pends mainly on the exaggerated 
opinion of the danger to which 
persons using it are exposed. 
Dr. Mendenhall of the Depart- 
ment of Physiology at Boston 
University has carried on a series 
of researches which, though not 
completed, indicate that there is 
but little ground for the belief 
in the deleterious effects of coffee 
drinking. The latter characteris- 
tics are mainly dependent upon 
the manner in which coffee is 
prepared. 

And this phase of the subject 
has been exhaustively investi- 
gated by Prof. Samuel C. Pres- 
cott of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Therefore 
we know, as we have always be- 
lieved, that caffeine in the com- 
paratively minute quantities that 
we usually take into our bodies 
does not constitute a danger, and 
does not make drug habitués of 
us. It would be strange that it 
should, for it is but a short step 
from the caffeine of coffee, and 


its isomer thein of tea, to ‘the 
uric acid which is a by-product 
in normal metabolism and is con. 
tinually being excreted in the 
urine. If the cells do convert 
amino acids into uric acid, they 
certainly can do the same thing 
with caffeine, and as a matter of 
fact they do. 

Caffeine does stimulate; there 
is no doubt of that. Both the 
heart muscles and the highest 
cerebral centers are affected by 
it. It does not permanently in- 
jure them even in large quanti- 
ties, however; and although it is 
conceded that coffee, like candy, 
can be abused, coffee is not only 
extremely palatable but the caf- 
feine contained in it is a safe 
stimulant. — Bulletin Louisiana 
State Board of Health. 





Improved formula for a testing 
ink for sterilizers and autoclaves, 
—(Ivor Griffith).—J. Am. Pharm. 
Assoc. 12, 139-40 (1923)—Tritur- 
ate 3 g. of carmine with 120 ce. 
of 26% NH.:OH until dissolved, 
add 30 g. of finely powd. AgNO,, 
stir, add 30 g. of KHCH,:Os, stir 
again, add 15 cc. of sirup, stir and 
add 15 cc. of mucilage of acacia. 
Shake thoroughly. A dark red 
mixt. results which writes light 
red. In each batch of material 
to be sterilized a card is placed on 
which characters have been writ 
ten with the ink. If a temp. of 
127° at 20 lb. pressure has been 
reached during the sterilization 
the writing will be an intensely 
black color—L. E. Warren in 
Chemical Abstracts. 





“There was one thing, that I 
had ground into me when I was 
a boy: Make up your mind what 
you want and then go after it, 
and keep after it until you get it. 
More than all other things | 
learned in childhood this has 


stuck to me—and it has paid divi- 
dends too.”—John W. Gates. 
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The United Israel-Zion Hospi- 
al, 10th avenue and 48th street, 
Borough Park, Brooklyn, recent- 
ly concluded a two months’ 
(rive for additional funds where- 
yith to build a nurses’ home ad- 
dition to its hospital. It succeeded 
in raising a substantial sum. 





A PUBLICITY PRINCIPLE 





Tying up organization news to 
the news of the day is one of the 
most effective means of getting 
newspaper publicity. An example 
of this was furnished by the 
United Hospital Fund of New 
York when, immediately after the 
announcement of a gift of $150,- 
000 by John D. Rockefeller to 
teach the use in fifteen hospitals 
of the insulin treatment for 
diabetes, the Fund sent a short 
article to all the New York 
papers telling how sixteen of its 
member hospitals were already 
using insulin with good results. 
The article, because of public in- 
terest in the Rockefeller gift and 
in insulin, was widely published. 





DON’T INVITE TROUBLE 





“Since the power of suggestion 
was demonstrated to me, I no 
longer ask patients for criticisms 
and complaints,” said a veteran 
hospital superintendent. “Passing 
through the ward one day, I 
asked a patient if he had any 
criticism to make of the food. 
He had, and made it. A few days 
later, when he was discharged, 
I referred to his earlier comment. 
‘Oh, don’t think of that,’ he re- 
plied. ‘It really wasn’t worth 
mentioning. I wouldn’t have 
thought of it if you hadn’t asked 
me for a complaint or criticism.’ ” 

“So now,” concluded the super- 
intendent, “I offer any further 
service to the patients, but I don’t 
ask point blank questions that 
invite trouble.” 








Miller 


Improved 


Surgeons’ 
Gloves 


Their uniform 
high quality has 
made them lead- 
ers for 27 years. 








A recent im- 
provement in 
design insures 
against finger 
strain during the 
longest opera- 
tion. 
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The Miller 
of New York 


None genuine without this trade mark. 












Dress Babies 
Without 


Pins or 


z Vy Buttons 


( All garments 
\ fastened with 
twistless tape. 


Write for com- 
plete outfit for 
Class work 


Special prices 
on all 


Vest, Baby Garments 


Write for the perfect Binder 
flexible and easily applied 
and our book, “Baby’s Outfit.” 


Earnshaw Sales Co. 
325 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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our hospital are giving entire satisfaction. We 
are indeed very much pleased with the equip- 
ment and can cheerfully recommend it.”—Sr. M, 
Callista, Secy, St. Elizabeth Hospital. Appleton, 
Wisconsin. 


“The American Sterilizers which you installed in 
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A Hospital’s Reputation 


is largely the sum 
of many physicians’ experiences 


As long as the physicians of your city are 


satisfied that your hospital is safest for their 
patients, they will keep on sending patients | 
there. | 

The patient may never know how much his | 
safety depends on perfectly sterilized dress- : 
ings, etc. But with the physician, a post- | 


operative infection counts as a black mark 
against the hospital. 

Hundreds of hospitals have found that their best 
assurance of perfect sterilization is given by the 
higher vacuums developed in AMERICAN STERILIZERS. 

And, to provide greater safety for the attendants, 
AMERICAN equipment has from the very first been 
constructed exclusively of bronze, brass and copper, 
the “everlasting metals.” 

Write for our latest bulletin which explains the 
features which have made AMERICAN equipment 
the choice of leading hospitals. Ask for Bulletin B. 


AMERICAN STERILIZER CO., Erie, Pa. 


Pioneers in the VACUUM-PRESSURE-VACUUM Method 
Eastern Sales Office: 200 Fifth Ave., New York 


AMERICAN 
Sterilizers 


and. Disinfectors 


Please say you saw this ad in THE HOSPITAL BUYER m 


American packless 
valves guard 
against leaks and 
eliminate frequent 
repacking. 
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A Model Victor X-Ray Dark Room 


Victor X-Ray Accessories 


In order that the results which the operator has a right to expect 
from Victor X-Ray Apparatus may be regularly and consistently 
obtained and properly interpreted the Victor X-Ray Corporation 
and its authorized dealers recommend and carry in stock a wide 
range of important accessories. 


These accessories are made either by the Victor X-Ray Corpora- 
tion itself or by other manufacturers, according to Victor specifica- 
tions. In every case they must conform with the high standards 
associated with the name Victor. 


Victor accessories include everything from Coolidge tubes to the 
many devices used in the laboratory and dark room—cassettes, in- 
tensifying screens, films, developing and fixing tanks, developing 
clamps and hangers, drying racks, developing and fixing chemicals, 
protective materials, gloves, goggles, stereoscopes, etc., etc. 


The list is so extensive, so all-inclusive that it cannot here be printed 
in full. A complete catalog will be gladly sent on request. 


VICTOR X-RAY CORPORATION 
Supply Sales Department 
236 S. Robey St. Chicago, IIl. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT MILWAUKEE CONVENTION 
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Leadership 


Leadership in the field of roentgenology is maintained only by 
that progressive manufacturer whose product best exemplifies 
the thorough study and research necessary in the production 
of apparatus capable of precise and accurate performance in 
the hands of the roentgenologist. 


The progress of the science as a whole must necessarily be 
limited or enhanced by the attitude of the manufacturer who 
furnishes the equipment, and it naturally follows that the 
progressive manufacturer who cooperates to the fullest pos- 
sible extent with the roentgenologist should in turn receive 
the support and cooperation of the profession. 


The Acme-International X-Ray Co. devotes much time 
and exhaustive effort to the further development of the 
science, and in addition has access to the very latest develop- 
ments and improvements being made not only in x-ray appa- 
ratus but in tubes as well. 


Precision Type Coronaless apparatus is used and is en- 
dorsed by the leading roentgenologists throughout the country 

by the men to whom the profession looks for its technique. 
Therefore, it is logical that you also should prefer an equip- 
ment which according to published statistics offers the high- 
est efficiency obtainable, which assures proper protection 
to both you and your patient, and which enables you to 
duplicate the results of these men. 


ACME-INTERNATIONAL X-RAY CO. 
341-351 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Sales and Service Headquarters in All Localities 





Exclusive Manufacturers of Precision Type Coronaless Apparatus 











